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The most valuable and popular 
Medicines in the World are ad-~ 
vertised in the SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL. 
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The increased interest in the 
use of APPARATUS IN SCHOOLS 
is seen by examining the pages 
of the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Western Office, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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TEACHERS, 


Ask your STATIONER to sell you 


one or more of the 





SCHOOL TABLETS 


MADE AND COPYRIGHTED BY THE 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 
59 DUANE ST., NEW .YORK. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WOODARD. CHARLES 8. WOODARD 





Publications of 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 
Nos. 307 & 309 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Stop, Read, and Learn where to find New Books, New Departures, New Systems, New Plans, 
for those who live in the present and are working for the future. 


ABBIE G. HALL’S BOTANY. 


Carefully prepared, specially adapted, practical preparations for lessons, beautifully illustrated. 
Simple way to study Nature. How to awaken enthusiasm in the Study of Botany. Price by 


mail, $1.00. 
THE VIRTUES AND THEIR REASONS. 
FOR SOCIETY AND SCHOOLS, BY AUSTIN BIERBOWE®. Introduced into the ( Disage Schools. Recom- 
mended by a thousand of tne foremost Educators of the country. Price, $1.35. 


“Notaf note, or an insipid oaregral h in the.volume.” —Christian U nion. 

“ It is more than a safe book.” — ic Opinion. 

“ The first and beat manual that is really suited to Public Schools.”-—New York Independent. 

“ We would heartily recommend the realing of < volume.”’—Christian Advocate. 

“Its influence cannot but be for —¢ best.""—Rabbi Emil Hirsch. 

“The book is excell — 

“ There is no conceivable objection ‘to the acceptance of The Virtues cnd Their Reasona, by the 
public schools or this country.""—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


TAYLOR'S MODEL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ht down to the present time. The Victories of Peace as well as War; Agencies and Acts; 
Measures and Men; Growth and Glory of the American Republic. Used in thousands of schools. 
Sent by mail for 90 cents. 


FRANK H. HALL’S ARITHMETIC READER. 


A oost ties well presented, and greatly appreciated by teachers in the 2d. Grades. Sent by mail, for 
cents. 


ANALYTICAL PENMANSHIP. 
ng. In three numbers, with K 65 cents by mail. If every child should 
Bookkeeping this work is dy 


WEBB’S NEW MODEL FIRST READER. 


Parents want it for their own children. Only 22 cents, by maul. 


H. H. BELFIELD’S REVISED MODEL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


Sent by mail for 50 cents. Used in the 2d, 3d, and 4th Grades ot the: Chicago Se hools. 








As applied to Bookk 
know something 








Send for Oirewars and examine our List of Publications. Books are sent at wholesale and intro- 
duction rates. 





READY EARLY IN JANUARY. 


DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


PART II. Based on four Orations of Cicero. 


Miss Cleveland’s Second Term in Reading. 
PSYCHOLOCY. 


For Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By G. M. Sreeie, D.D., Principal of Wil- 
braham Academy. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT 





FRONT VIEW. 
The Kit isa comphination for use in fates Industrial Drawing in the -y ¥ schools and by 
htsmen. It consists t 


BACK VIEW. 


professional draug of a Dr.iwing-board, T-square and 45 ‘60° triang 
which can ap = Fs, toonthne when not in use. Kit No with a board about 10 by 1 
inches, is sold ee oe ee which can be htly fastened at each corner. Kit No. 


2 is double the size of No. 1, beng ned for advan pu File and draughtsmen. Used in the 

schools of inent cities in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York and Penn- 

sylvania. t No. 1, Sample set, without . by mail, cents. Kit No. 1, Epmete est, eociany 
i o 2, 


d, by mail, 30 conte. Rit No. i, aergeee ak set, extra quality pad, »y rail, ents 
Eample set, withoat pad, (not mailabie), 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITINC 


By D. H. FARLEY, Prof. of Penmanship in the State Normal School of New Jersey, “t Trenton, 


Two Numbers. MOVEMENT COURSE. Two Numbers. BUSINESS FORMS. One Number. In Press. 
“LT take pleasure m fe | your new Normal Review § m of Writing superior to all 
others, containing as it does new and practical educational feature: never before embraced 


od i Sr aor aes cask Marbans Kies a hee tors Coe hee i. 
; b » @ Ado ‘or Use oO yor! < 
WwW. B. GUNNISON, Prin. of Public School No 19, Brooklyn, N. Y.; (now Prest. of N. Y. State — .J., AUGUSTA, Marne., New HAVEN, CONN., SOMERVILLE, MAss., BURLINGTON, VT., ec 


REGULAR COURSE. Five Numbers. SHORT COURSE. Four Numbers. TRACING COURSE 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers. 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON. MASS. 





‘A full set of samples wi be mailed, postpaid, to any teacher on receipt of 50 certs. Address 








HAVE YOU HAD 


and ‘salen you on your recovery. 
have had the Grippe for a long time, but it 
grip that has not given pain, but pleasure. 





Yes, we have had the 7 va if you — had it we extend our commiseration, 


York Scnoot Journat and send 16 cents for samples, worth double the money, 


IT ? WE HAD IT. 


The DIXON “ American Graphite ” Pencils! 
has been entirely on public favor. It is a) 
If you have not experienced it, mention New 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 


oo Chemical Apparatis 
J 

e New Table Air 

pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Sehools. Oorres. 
pondence desired, 
. Mention this Jour- 
= ' WAL. “in 
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Sa YOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
H2= STEEL PENS. 


¥y COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, |878. 

. - SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. ” 

\Fon ARTISTIC. BSE in Ane drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 

FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849, For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 1 John Street, HY. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent, 
Seed ALE ACLS) a Das] From One Original 


V3 
\ Writing, Drawing, Music, etc. Of Type-writer 
























EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209, and 2411 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK, 
Importers arid Mahtfucturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY‘PURE CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, 
Colleges 
Schoois and 
‘Laboratories, 


Supplied with the best gooda at the lowest prices, 
Bunsen’s Burners:‘and Combastion Fur- 
naces, & specialty in manufacture. 








ANDREWS M’F'C Co., 
P Masutacturers of the « 


Doveta 


ed School Furniture | 


IN THE WORLD. 







ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tella- 


Just Published. Geff’s Historical Map of U. 8. 
Plain, incisive andcomplete, Séfid for circular. 


716 _Maiirews Mfg Company, Y. 


A. H. Andrews & (o.,195. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
oni Bc RA Book tee Bee Bea Pecnnbons 











Standard Typewriter. 


FIFTEEN YEARS 
THE STANDARD. 


AND i 


Eabraces, the Latest and. Bighest Achieve; 





| Yj YJ a 

VY Y,“ Letters [Ro{OLO Mele ey[atsyoas be taken 
; = = a A fron one original. Recommended by over 
Wir terete 30000 USERS 


PATENTED BY THOMAS A. EDISON A, B, DICK COMPANY, 32°tiverty st. New York. 





] * ' AND SCHOOL | scene & CO., 
SUPPLIES j Rast lerm Seamer, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S$ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected 0a, . Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured beve which may save us man} 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until sons enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtle 

ies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a futal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortitied with pure blood and a roperly nourish- 
ed frame,”—“ Civil Service Gazette. x 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
bry As el ¥Y tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JA S EPPS & Co., H thic Chemist 


“MILLER BROS.” "2s" 
Are AMERICAN, and the BEST. 
LEADING BUSINESS PENS. 

No. 87 
Faloon 





Anp Nos. 75, 117, 1, AcME. 
LEADING STUB PENS. 









. No.4 = MiL LER BROS” 
Carbon Stub 2 CARBON PEN 
AXD Nos. 119,102, Grant PEN. 
LEADING LEDGER PENS. 
ws No. 99 ; ‘ 


: si. THE 
Markham U8 
Amp’Nos. 101, 505, 030. 
LEADING SCHOOL. PENS. 





University 
Anp Nos. 383, 444, 16. 
The Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and Pocket Cutlery. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 





London, England. 





Industria} Training, a complete system for 


SCHOOL SEWING, 


in eight ded lessons, is embodied in the School 
Sewing Practice Cloth. One sheet of Practice 
Cloth with directions, by mail, for 25 cents. Cir- 
culars on application. Address 


MISS KIRE WOOD, 


WILSON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
125 St. Marks Piace, New York 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


PATEN PROVEMENT 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, BLOOGUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, I.ANGUBGES, PHYSICAL 
WoT FOUND’! CULTURE, AND TURING. Tuition to 
be AKES‘ dy term. Board and m including Steam 
y OTHER Heat and Electric Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. 
‘or Dlustra’ en ving ‘ormat'on. 

STHAT.WILL WELL REPAY AW | cadres: 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin §q.; BOSTON, 





INVESTIGATION | 
The Home CuLTuRE CLoB, P. O. Box, 


By THOSARCine TO SECURE CunrurE C101 
THE-BEST-SAFE. |enveiones« unique series of twenty-tve 


y ) MA RV/N SAFE CO. home lessons in ‘“‘correct grammar.” The 


idea is certainly new and sensible. The 
‘NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ise, ¢ a f : a 
LONDON. ENCLAND. price, to non-members, of the series com 


plete is only 25 cents. Send postal note, 
NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


or silver. 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 











McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 










M 
Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, Best quality ra tin LS 
Pews.for Churches, Pulpits, étc., ForG ny nee Begs. 
Price & terms . Name paper 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W.. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK, 


Beecham’s Pills} 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tiu for Chureb: 
is, Fire Alarms, Farms,ete. FU 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 















ments of Inventive Skill 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


» vo $87 BrosAwage NX 0 


MENEELY & OOMP 
WEST TROY, N. Y,, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimer 


and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 
> 7 £12} 












¥ 25 b=)! 
ALL DRUGGIS 


“Worth a Gujnea a Box "—but sold 
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ARBOR DAY 
CELEBRATION. 


For the use of Teachers and Scholars, 
we have just published an octavo book, 
containing words and music arranged for 
piano or organ with recitative libretto 
suitable for public use, forming and inter- 
esting method of entertainment, tableaux 
vivants for Arbor Day. Words by GEORGE 
Cooper. Melodies by CHas. E. Pratt 
and JOHN KEYNTON. Remit ten cents for 
sample copy. Address 


Hitchcock & McCargo 
Publishing Co., 


(Limited.) 


886 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD! ! 


7 
T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single minute oh the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 


100,000 
Daily 
Users. 





















G. A. McBride wrote 129 words in u« singic 
minute, Blindfolded, thus in each case 
proving the falsity of many of the state. 
ments of our competitors. 





For full and correct account of above test, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. © 


BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N. ¥.} 
14 W. 4th Street. Cincinnati, 0.5; 1003 Aroh 
Street, Philadeiphia. 


GO PAGART, £40, ZXPENSES TH aD. 


allowed each month. 
employment athome or traveling. No soliciting. 


Duties delivering and making collections. No 
ostal Cards. Address with stamp, HAFER & 
CO., Piqua, O. 


7. publishers of the JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies. 











Packer's Tar Soap 


FOR THE 


Complexion, 


A Teacher writes :—‘‘I am perfectly 
delighted with Packer's Tar Soap. Ihave 
used less than two cakes and my skin: has 
become so soft ard fine already that I can 
well hope for a complete restoration of 
the fine complexion I thought lost. _ I find 
the soap most refreshing and delicious for 
the bath. It gives one such a sense of 
exquisite cleanliness after its use.” 


25 cents, All Druggists. 


(t#@ For sample mention ScHool 
JOURNAL and send 4 stamps to 





The Packer Mfg. Co., 400. Fulton St., i. Y 























ESTERBROOK 


PENS. 


STEEL N ___. STANDARD SGHOOL NUMBERS, _ 

STEE a 338, 444, 128, LOG & O48. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 

Mextra ‘Pine. : ESTEABROOK STEELPEN.CO., 26 John St., W. J. 
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EDUCATION.” 


The School Journal. 


THE CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. THE MOST SUGGESTIVE IDEAS PERTAINING TO 


THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 













ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 


JEROME ALLEN, —” { Editors. 










































Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 
The School Journal. (Weekly) $2.50 a year. 


Treasure-Trove. 


CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEARTO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 


_ g£.L. KELLOGG 14 & CO I RANSOM BRIDGE & CO 
phe 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 110 Tremont Street, Boston.” 
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L ET us state a fact and see what you think of it. 
Suppose you graduate from any of the state 
normal schools of New York, and bring away a di- 
ploma that says you “‘are authorized to teach in 
any of the schools of the state.” Suppose you apply 
to the boards of education of New York, Brooklyn, 
and several other cities for a place to teach, and 
offer your diploma as testimony of your fitness. 
Will it be recognized? No ; you are told that it is of 
no value, that you must be examined again. The 
reason of this is that these cities have a special law 
authorizing them to examine, etc. 
Now we do not complain so much of the power 
thus given to these cities, as we do that the teachers 
sit down under it like whipped spaniels. Why 
don’t they agitate night and day until this obstacle 
isremoved. Supt. Draper headed the column last 
year, but how few teachers followed behind. We 
ask the New York normal school graduates, What 
are you going to do about it? 


+ 


L Lt us state another fact, and see what you think 








ask to be appointed to some position. Can it be 
done unless you are duly examined? No. You may 
be asked to give the chief narthern affluents of the 
Congo,,and not..be able. Probably ex-Mayor Seth 
Low, would not be able to anawer a good many ques- 
tions that some soven-by-nine examiner might ask 


The Teachers’ Institu P . 
Ciouthly) $1.25 2 — and Practical Teacher 


(Monthly.) Illustrated. $1.00 a year. 
The Teachers’ Profession. (Monthiy.) 30 Cts. a year. 


The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$1.80 
The School Journal and Teachers’ Profession, 2.75 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Place, (SP) XN. Y. 
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about it. -Suppose you graduate from ajtion stone will be universal intelligence. 
normal school in this state, and go to Pennsylvania, |tain that itcan neverstand upon ignorance. Before 
Ohio—any state—and present your diploma, and|the balmy South and the frigid North can be made 


























him, yet he is able to preside over the great Colum- 
bia University. 

Is it not time for serious action concerning this 
matter? We should think so, We should suppose 
that the National Association would have labored at 
this matter, year after year; have made it the 
chief cause of its being. Let us hope that something 
will be done this year by somebody. 





LF us state another fact. There are a good 

many normal schools in the United States; 
some are really professional schools, some are poor 
academies. Now it would seem that there should 
be an association called the associated normal 
schools, and all its members should adopt a similar 
course of study. Then this body, with the various 
state superintendents and Commissioner Harris, 
should labor to have their diplomas recognized in 
every state. It can be done. Two good and true 
men are ready now, Supt. Draper and Com. Harris, 
and there are many normal school men we can an- 
swer for, who will give hearty support to this move- 
ment. THE JOURNAL has been ready for it for a 
long time. 

Here are subjects for the state associations to take 
up; here are subjects every county association 
should discuss. Let usstop debating about crossing 
the t's or dotting the 7's for a while, and look at some 
serious questions. 


GENATOR INGALLS, of Kansas, has made a 

speech in Congress in favor of free speech, fair 
play, and education, for all races, and in all parts 
of the Union. His hopes concerning the future of 
this country are bright, and his confidence in the 
ability and integrity of the Caucasian race, great. 
He claims that to it we owe our religion, literature, 
and civilization. It is that race that has kept its 
blood more neurly pure than any other. In this 
Caucasian government, every faith has found a 
shelter, every creed a sancluary, and every wrong 
a redress. Shall this record be tarnished? Are we 
to become oppressors and not uplifters? It is true 
that the problems on our hands are great—greater 
than ever before in any nation because we have a 
democratic form of government. So it is necessary 
on this soil to educate everybody. We have no 
room for ignorance and superstition. We cannot 
have it and exist. From Maine to Alaska, and from 
Minnesota to Florida, the American flag must-wave 
over a reading, thinking, working people. Every 
native citizen must do hisown deciding, and resist 
the offer on the part of any one to do this work for 
him. Ability and integrity are our safeguards, and 
nothing but education can insure those indispensable 





qualifications for us. 





At the time of our Civil war, John Bright of Eng- 
land made a speech in behalf of our nation in 
which he said; ‘*I see one vast confederation, stretch- 


ing from the frozen North to the glowing South, 
and from the wild billows of the Atlantic to the 
calmer waters of,the Pacific main; and I see one 
people, one language, one law and one faith ; and all 
over that wide continent, the home of freedom, and 
. |a refuge for the oppressed of every race and every 
clime.” This magnificent vision may never be rea- 
lized, but if it ever is, we are sure that its founda- 


It is cer- 


they must be by a cement- 

material that will set into a stone as strong as 

t. Ordinary forces must be powerless before 
Bnion. We.might bring all North America 
Darien to Fort Yukon into a federation, within 


century might see a united America, under one flag, 
one constitution, and one president. But this re- 
public wouldn't last, because the cohesive force 
binding the separate parts together would be too 
weak to hold the states together. So long as we 
ignore national force in education, so long as we 
permit separate states to foster ignorance—so long 
will a firm union be an impossibility. Universal 
intelligence is the only bond of union between com- 
munities, 

National aid to education will be discussed this 
week in the United States senate. It would be well 
for them also to discuss national force in education. 
The national government must have power to make 
the states do their duty. Advisory work is well 
enough where no great interests are at stake, but it 
is a sin when the vital life of the republic is in peril. 
No state, no city, and no school district has any 
business to do what it pleases in education. It 
should do what is right, and the general government 
should see to it that it is made to do what is right. 
Forces have made the world what it is, and forces 
will make it what it is to be. We mustsee toit that 
these forces are of the right kind, This is the work 
of the teacher of to-day. 





‘THE graduates of the state normal schools in the 
state of New York have recently formed an 
association for professional improvement. This isa 
good move. We are gradually learning the force of 
an old truth—in union there is strength. Both the 
material and mental world emphasize the fact that 
nothing can be gained except in union. What a 
mighty force is concentrated at Niagara! With 
what an irresistible power did the armies of Alexan- 
der, Ceesar, Napoleon, and Grant move! Why? 
Because separate individuals united for the accom- 
plishment of a definite purpose. So it must be in 
education. The graduates of New York normal 
schools have the ability to accomplish most import- 
ant results, but it must be done by union. Let us 
see what they might do. First, they could secure 
general recognition. This is not given them at 
present, Their diplomas are only worth the paper 
they are printed upon in New York City, Brooklyn, 
and many other places. This is a blow aimed either 
at individual graduates, or the institutions sending 
them out, At all eventsit isan indignity which 
should be resented. Second, they could declare 
who are professional teachers. No one knowsa 
professional teacher, because he has no legal marks, 
characteristics, or signs, by which he can be recog- 
nized. This is not right. We havecertain rules by 
which we can determine who are professional law- 
yers, doctors, and ministers, but none by which we 
can know professional teachers. This is a stigma 
that should be removed. Boards of education, often 
made up of unlearned men, should not be permitted 
to dictate to those who have made education a 
special study, and know far more than any unpro- 
fessional man can presume upon. Third, this asso- 
ciation could protect its members from injustice. 
It has often happened that certain teachers, have 
been placed in a most unfortunate light before the 
world, and without redress, on account of the injus- 
tice done them by school officers. There has been 
no court of appeal, no authoritative body before 
which they could bring their cases. It has fre- 
quently happened that such teachers have been 
compelled to leave the work of teaching, altogether, 
through’ no fault of theirown. Now, if there had 
been behind them an association of their fellows, 
that could review their case, they would be. pro- 
tected, and the village, or city board, shown in its 
proper light, Doctors, lawyers, and ministers, pro- 
tect each other; so shquld teachers. 
These are a few reasons why we believe thet this 
organization isa good one. We think it willoecupy 





ten years, and the commencement of the second 
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an important field, never before filled. 
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NO SUCH WORD AS FAIL, 

There are causes for discouragement—it is admitted. 
The teacher is working often under the most dishearten- 
ing circumstances—a poor building, very ignorant 
pupils, very degraded parents, possibly ill-health, and 
more than likely very low wages. Shall he give up and 
‘* settle down”? Themost pathetic of the songs sung by 
the slaves was, ‘‘ Oh ! Lord keep me from sinking down,” 
and so we say to discouraged teachers, let your daily 
prayer be, ‘‘ Oh! Lord keep me from settling down, and 
becoming like the community.” 

A letter was received several years ago from a man in 
Illinois, who had had his salary reduced three times, had 
sickness in his family, was in debt, and was himself sub- 
ject to the “shakes.” We counseled courage and to 
‘‘git up and git,” as they say down South. Then we 
said, ‘‘ Fit yourself squarely for a worthier situation.” 
He is to-day a man of standing in Dakota, and doing ten 
times the good he did in Illinois. Of a thousand new 
teachers who began in the fall of 1889,a good many have 
mmade up their minds to quit when the term is out. 
Probably two hundred will determine to hold to this 
occupation. To this number we address ourselves. We 
say you have made a beginning only. Your chief con- 
cern should be to know more at the end of the day than 
at the beginning—if it be only one thing. This means a 
course of study, properly laid out and persistently fol- 
lowed. If it is followed for a year, it will tell on your 
ability as ateacher. You will feel yourself to be stronger, 
abler, and freer. 

The pursuing of this may be the only happiness the 
teacher has. A hard working school isa happy school ; a 
teacher who is making progress is a happy teacher. Do 
this, then, as a means of happiness. 

We have, in THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION, placed some 
hard questions before the teacher. What will hedo with 
them? Will he lay them down? What will be the result 
if his pupils do this with problems he submits to them ? 
Teachers, arouse from your stagnation. The world is 
moving. Either join the advancing column and prepare 
to enter the “‘ promised land” of professional teaching 
or yield your places to those who will. 





THE NEW YORK PLAN. 





The plan adopted by Superintendent Draper, of New 
York state, is attracting very much attention on account 
of its simplicity and practicalness. A writer in the 
Dakota Setiler says : 

“Teachers, are we ready for the New York plan for limited cer- 
tificates, or shall we content ourselves with a low grade certificate 
year atter year? Let us have a Jaw that will not permit any per- 
son to teach more than one year on a third-grade certificate, or 
more than two, or perhaps three years on a second, and so on 
upward ; and let those who will not advance fall out of the ranks. 
To help those who try toadvance let it be enacted that the county 
superintendent shall conduct a free normal institute during two 
consecutive months in each year.” 

No defect has been greater in our much vaunted 
‘* system” than that of employing teachers of no experi- 
ence in training. The chief corner-stone of the system 
was this plan—take that away and there was nothing 
left; nor could the teachers be made to see that it was 
bad for them. The patrons thought it made teaching 
cheap, and so it did. As for the poor children, they 
knew nothing about it. If they said, ‘‘The teacher 
doesn’t know much,” they were severely reprimanded 
for the high crime and misdemeanor, If they thought 
it, the teacher suspected them, and put them among 
those who were to be watched. 

But the wheel kept turning. The JOURNAL would 
discuss the matter persistently. Its readers hastily 
turned over to something else, muttering ‘‘ crank,” and 
there seemed no prospect of an improvement. When 
Judge Draper came into office as state superintendent, 
he frankly asked for suggestions for improving the 
schools, And when the plan of limiting certificates was 
pointed out, he saw it was a practical and far-reaching 
reform, and adopted it. 

We shall continue to ask in the JOURNAL that every 
state dig its way out of the shams tnat are entitled, 
‘‘our educational system.” This little beginning. that 
has been made in New York state is bearing good fruit 
already. Lot the good work go on. 

1. Limit the third-grade certificates to one year. (In 
New York they are limited to six months.) ; 

2. Limit those of the second-grade to two years. 

8. Limit those of the first-grade to three years. (In 
New York they are limited to five years.) 

4, Encourage the first-grade teachers by every con- 
osivable method to attempt the state diploma, 


The suggestion in the Dakota Settler that a normal 
institute be held for two months is a good one, but it 
must be held by a good man, and such are few in num- 
ber, we regret to say. There 1s a vast waste of time at 
the institutes, and the poor teachers don’t know it. An. 
institute without a model class taught before the 
teachers can do but little good. 

Now, what will the teachers who read the above do? 
Nothing. But they should; they should act; they 
should ventilate the matter ; they should get up a meeting 
and discuss their needs, and write to the state superin- 
tendent. Action is the word. 





THE GREAT MOVEMENT. 





The demand for professionally trained teachers is 
now comparatively small, yet there are many schools 
that will have none other. In ten or fifteen years the 
demand will be widespread. It will be so apparent that 
many who laugh now will weepthen. There is a school 
of much prominence, where a young woman had but to 
say, ‘I ama graduate of —— institute” to get a posi- 
tion. To-day we know of several of its graduates who 
are taking professional training. 

Again, the normal schools are changing their courses. 
or seriously thinking of it. Many of these schools have 
simply drilled their pupils in the academy fashion. But 
the revolution has set in. The normal school graduate 
ought to be trained in professional work ; he should 
know the history of education. He should know who 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Comenius were, and their doc- 
trines, for education 1s a science. He should know the 
underlying principles, too. The demand for a knowl’ 
edge of the mind has set in ; there is scarcely a teachers 
institute but gives lectures on psychology, but there are 
many normal schools that have never taught psychology. 
Methods of education have, of late years, received con- 
siderable attention, but they have been empirically 
founded and formulated. As to educational systems, 
they have not been studied, so that there is an open field 
for the normal schools. 

The teachers’ institutes give signs of movement. The 
old plan (and not so very ancient, either), was to gather 
the teachers of all grades into one class and lecture 
them, talk to them, harangue them. (We have done it 
ourselves, and know.) Those who have attended a few 
institutes know what is coming, and dread the day. To 
the one in authority the teachers say, ‘‘ Don’t get : 
we have heard him. He has nothing to tll us.” The 
true plan is to make a school of the i2stitute. The 
teachers should see a class properly taught in reading. 
for example. They should then retire to give their 
conclusions, and to have foundation principles ex- 
pounded. This common sense course is being adopted 
in many parts of the country. This is what the best 
summer schools are doing. 

We ask all to lend a hand in this great movement. 
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MucnH is said concerning the higher ard lower educa. 
tion. , How do they differ? Only in that the lower 
means, to some extent, bondage ; the higher, freedom. 
When a child is investigating for himself, he is pursuing 
the higher education, but so long as he continues to 
‘* recite,” he is in the lower. We must have the lower, 
for we must learn details. In chronology we must know 
certain dates ; in arithmetic, certain tables; in spelling, 
certain difficult words ; and in science, certain terms and 
names. But as we get beyond the necessity of this 
lower work and study for the joy there is in study, we 
get out of the bondage of the lower into the freedom of 
the higher. The distinction we here make is an import- 
ant one. 





THE time has come for the National Association to 
declare some educational doctrine, and with authority. 
No body of teachers has a better right to do so. It 
should decide who have a right to be known as profes- 
sional teachers, and it should admit no one to full mem- 
bership whom it is not willing to declare isa professional 
man or woman. It should state its opinion concerning 
the value of state certificates, normal school diplomas, 
and college graduation, as evidence of professional 
standing. These and other questions it should decide, 
not in a series of resolutions adopted towards midnight, 
at the tail end of the last session, but in the morning of 
the second day. The National Association should stand 
before the world as the exponent of doctrine, and its 
opinions should be final with those who have no time to 
think concerning the different questions that are con- 
stantly arising in reference to teachers, the district, the 
state, and the general government, 
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THE FRENCH EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 





The more we hear concerning the educationa] exhibit 
of France at the recent exposition, the more are we 
convinced that it was in many respects a model. A 
recent conversation with Dr. Rounds, state commissioner 
to Paris, from New Hampshire, has given us a good deal 
of light on what was done, and from. personal observa- 
tion, as he had literally an inside view, being given 
the keys to the cases, and full liberty to examine as 
much and as closely as he pleased. What he told us will 
interest our readers. We hope to add more in the 
future. 

Dr. Rounds said that he soon found that Paris made 
the most complete showing—the finest, perhaps, that 
has ever been made anywhere. It was marvelous. 
We, in America, are far behind the French in science- 
teaching, in history, in mathematics, but especially in 
drawing. Education is compulsory up to fourteen, and 
the compulsion is rigidly enforced. It is absolutely free, 
and absolutely independent of the church. They have 
made the kindergarten an integra! part of the public 
school system, by using its essentials in the lower grades. 
So with manual training ; it is compulsory for a part of 
every week, and is inclu:led in the training of all normal 
teachers, so that its success is certain. France not only 
has 172 normal schools, half for men and half for women ; 
she goes further, and has two more for the training of 
teachers for these normal schools. As soon as she decides 
upon girls’ colleges, she establishes a school to prepare 
professors for that work. Thus everything is done from 
the ground upwards. 

The results are manifest. The gamin has ceased to 
exist. He is in school. Dr. Rounds b:lieves that he 
could find more squalor and degradation in an hour in 
London, than in weeks in Paris. If matters continue 
on the present high plane, no population in the world 
will equal Paris for culture and education. 

At the normal school for girls, all the pupils reside at 
the school, being furnished with board, books, etc.— 
everything without cost. The books become the property 
of the pupils, to be taken away and used after graduation. 
So careful are the authorities as to the ability and talent 
of the girls admitted, that weeks are spent in cutting 
down the 300 annual applicants to the 25 actually 
received. Dr. Rounds intends to return to Paris, and 
to study these admirable methods more thoroughly. 





THE SENSITIVE PUPIL. 





Somewhere in your class, perhaps undiscovered as yet, 
there is a sensitive and retreating spirit. Every child 
has an undefinable longing for tenderness, and the 
school hours are one-half its life. If it receives at home 
a mother’s tender care, it ought to be continued by the 
teacher in the schovl-room: if the home tenderness is 
lacking, so much the more ought it to be supplied by a 
sympathetic teacher. 

A lady said to us, ‘‘One of the most vivid remem- 
brances that I have of my school life, when I was twelve 
years old, was the tender way in which the principal 
treated me. It wus a rainy disagreeable day, in winter, 
and my mother had tried to dissuade me from attending 
school, as I had not felt well in the morning. But 
ambition ran high in my class, and as I was at the head 
—a place was lost by absence—I would not hear of staying 
at home. The remorse I felt at the disregard of my 
mother’s wishes, and my indisposition, soon took away 
the feeling of honor at being ‘ head,’ and to a question in 
geography I answered by bursting into tears. My 
teacher was young and inexperienced ; she did not know 
that one of her most ambitious pupils was at the same 
time the most sensitive. She sent for the principal. 
This lady I had always held in the deepest reverence 
and awe. She had asad face and a sweet smile, and I 
had an idea that she now would despise me for my 
childishness. When she came in the room, without 
stopping to'see my teacher, she sat down by my side, 
and put her hand about me, asking in the tenderest way, 
‘ What is the matter, darling ?’ 

‘The tone, the act, the gentle concern, thrills me to 
this day. I could only sob out something about mamma 
—didn’t want me to come—sick—ashamed—lose my 
place. Her ready tact divined that I would be better 
off at home, and she told me that she would excuse me 
for the day, and I could keep my place and make up my 
lessons on ‘the morrow. Then, getting my hat and 
wraps, she sent for a girl from a higher class to go home 
with me. The delicate wisdom of that moment will 
never be lost; it will benefit more than the child for 





whem it was meant, 
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C HARACTER STUDY AN AID IN DISCIPLINE. 





By Prin. W. E. BIssELL, Newark, N. J. 

* In school discipline, if in anything in the wide world, 
it is safe to measure the value of the methods employed, 
by their effects upon the average pupil. No true teach- 
er, under ordinary circumstances, will fear or refuse to 
be jucged by such a standard. ‘‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

The prudent teacher will be as careful in dealing with 
pupils whose dispositions are unknown, as he would in 
taking a step upon untested ice. It is clearly folly to 
refuse to consider a child’s disposition before deciding 
upon the hest way to discipline him. By careful study 
of the child’s nature, teachers who have often found 
themselves at their ‘‘ wit’s end” in matters of discipline, 
may easily demonstrate their ability properly to train 
pupils. 

We say train ; not govern. The former term includes 
the latter, and correct traininz is the best form of gov- 
ernment. Good training produces citizens, government 
produces subjects. Sheer force, if unguided by a com- 
prehension of the facts in a case, and above all by a 
knowledge of the disposition of the offender, will fail 
nine times out of ten. If we would effectually solve the 
trying enigmas of discipline, to the lasting good of pupil 
and school, we must study character. In the exercise 
of authority, a wise diplomacy is better than blind im- 
pulse. This does not mean cuncession toa pupil that 
has knowingly, and perhaps viciously disregarded or 
violated necessary rules. It does mean that it is mor- 
ally wrong to pursue a cast-iron course that will surely 
expos: the weak side of the cnild’s disposition; such 
treatment is apt to make the pupil worse and the diffi- 
culty greater. Let character study precede the actuat 
use of authority. Children never have their unfortun- 
ate natures improved by a course that ‘‘ goes against the 
grain.” The carpenter that would spoil a piece of fine 
lumber by persisting in an effort to plane against the 
grain would naturally be considered unreasonable. 
What, then, is to be said of teachers that stand as obsta- 
cles to their own purposes and desires, by refusing to 
adjust their methods to the dispositions of troublesome 
pupils? Success in the adjustment of a case of discipline 
is often won or lost by the first word or action, or look, 
of the person in authority. A careful adaptation of 
tone, manner, and gesture to the child’s disposition can- 
not be too strongly urged. 

This article is no plea in behalf of appeals to nobility 
of character, sometimes termed ‘ moral suasion.” 
Deliver us from the schoolmaster that will *‘ pat a young 
rascal on the back” and call him a *‘ goed fellow,” when 
both know better. Unless his mental calibre is exceed- 
ingly light, such wishy-washy treatment will shipwreck 
all chance of bringing about needed improvement ina 
pupil whoze inclinations are bad. 

Let strict justice, a thorough discrimination between 
right and wrong, and a careful and earnest study of 
child nature—let these three things characterize the dis- 
cipline of a class or school, and for the results no fear 
need be felt. 
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IS THE OLD BETTER? 

The old discipline, we mean. A correspondent of the 
Tribune, this city, from New Brunswick, N. J., reports 
that a rich discovery has recently been made at Rutgers 
in the shape of a pamphlet, yellow with age, entitled 
‘*The Laws of Queen’s College, in New Jersey,” the 
name under which Rutgers was incorporated in 1770. 
The pamphlet is both interesting and amusing. The 
chapters relating to studies prescribe that in the summer 
the ‘‘ times appuinted fur study shall be from 5 o'clock 
in the morning until 7, and from 8 until 12, and from 8 
in the afternoon until 6.” No allowance is made, appar- 
ently, for foot-ball and base-ball practice, and very little 
time evidently is to be squandered in sleep, or in eating 
meals. ‘‘Every student,” the pamphiet continues, 
‘* shall diligently attend to the studies prescribed to him 
by his teacher, and when any student shall make it 
manifest, from his recitations or otherwise, that he has 
been negligent in this respect, he shall be reproved by 
his teacher before the class”—a high-school practice 
occasionally indulged in, even now. 

A succeeding chapter says of dress that all students 
shall wear gowns on public occasions (a practice unfor- 
tunately fallen into disuse) and that “ ail superfluity and 
extravagance of dress are to be discountenanced.” -Stu- 
dents of the lower classes are admonished “to yield that 
modest and respectful deportment toward their fellow - 
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superior standing”: ‘‘no student, without leave first 
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obtained from the president, a professor or a tutor, shall 
go a-fishing or sailing, or go more than two miles from 
the college ;. nor shall he undress himself for bathing or 
swimmung in any place exposed to publick view” ; nor 
could students ‘‘ keep a horse” (not the Bohny animal 
of bluebook fame), nor ‘‘ be permitted to keep a dog, or 
any kind of fire-arms, or gunpowder ; nor shall he hire, 
without express permission from one of the officers of 
the college, any horse or carriage for the purpose of 
amusement or exercise.” 

Students are finally forbidden to disguise themselves 
for the purpose of imposition or amusement, to attend 
any dancing school or assembly, or to act a part or be 
present at the acting of any tragedy or comedy; and 
they are given lengthy rules as to the amount of respect 
to be shown to the president and professors, before 
whom they were to uncover their heads on pain of being 
adjudged guilty of a misdenieanor. 

This is good as an object of comparison. By it we can 
see how much we have advanced out of the old strait- 
jacket despotism, into the new and larger liberty, 
freedom, and light. The contrast is marked. 
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INCIDENTS IN SCHOOL-GOVERNMENT. 


By J. W. Davis. 


The writer once had a very difficult pupil to manage. 
His father used to say that the boy had in him the stuff 
that heroes are made of. He did not seem to know what 
fear was. His was no case for corporal punishment. 
Being so peculiar, it always seemed best to “ detain” 
him for discipline, after the rest were dismissed. On 
one of these occasions he said to me, ‘‘ You can’t make 
me study.” 

‘*No, but I can make it pleasant for you if you do 
study, and unpleasant for you if you do not.” 

He seemed to have such a strength of will, and such a 
superabundance of courage, that he could not resist the 
temptation to try them occasionally. 

A similar case was that of a little boy, who did as 
Plutarch records of Alcibiades in his boyhood ; he actu- 
ally went and lay down in front of an approaching 
team, exclaiming? ‘‘There! Drive over me, if you 
daré !” 

These are extreme cases : it should always be borne in 
mind, in dealing with children, that they are en. bryo 
men and women, with wills of their own ; that while 
there may be a time for compulsion, the main reliance 
must be upon influence. With the great majority of 
children, the battle is more than half won, if they can 
be made to feel that you really have their interests at 
heart, and are trying to do all in your power to help 
them. 





SCHOOL-ROOM THOUGHTS. 

To keep in mind acquired knowledge is very import- 
ant. Where this is not taken into consideration, 
instruction fails. It is dependent, however, upon the 
strength of the retaining power of the memory, There 
is much truth in the saying: ‘‘ What is not in the 
memory is not in the mind;” or, ‘‘ We know only so 
much as the memory retains.” 

.Formerly the memory was overwhelmed (crammed 
with indigestible stuff); now we steer to the other 
extreme ; memory is neglected. 

It has gone so far that one has the applause of the 
masses if he pronounces the cultivation of the memory 
as reactionary. It is overlooked that a proper cultiva- 
tion of the memory is a condition sine qua non fora 
higher education ; for if a pupil is held to understand, 
even thoroughly, what is before him, and not to retain 
it he resembles a sieve, which receives much and 
retains little. Formerly we had much learning, little 
thinking ; now much comprehension, little retention. 

The cultivation of judgment and comprehension 
should be practiced ; but the cultivation of the memory 
should not be neglected. Each is needed in a true edu- 
cation. Px. H. GRUENENTHAL. 
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CIVILIZATION leads to wealth. There seems to be no 
end to the riches that England has. For nearly a cen- 
tury its inhabitants have been sending all over the world 
the products of their skill and labor, and making in- 
vestments in every nook and corner where they can find 
places for Som, and they are still hard at work doing 
_ same From commercial papers we learn that 

oe conned su bed for in the first eleven months of 
1888 was double that for 1887, which ~y* 500 —-, 








is|recognize¢. Finally, to awaken interest, the teacher 








THE EXPERIENCE OF ONE. 






























































By R. E. GILLESPIE. 


While at a gathering of highly educated ladies and 
gentlemen latelv I was much interested by the remarks 
of a lady who was speaking of her girlhood experiences 
with much vivacity. She said : 

** My teacher, for some unknown reason, looked upon 
me as one that needed watching. It amused and 
annoyed me. I felt really dispoxed to do some trick just 
to keep up the reputation I had obtained. As I was 
trusted perfectly at home, I was tempted to feel indig- 
nant ; I finally concluded to feel a pity and disdain for 
her. 

** One day she was obliged to be absent, and another 
teacher was sent into the room. I saw her point out to 
this teacher those who would need over-sight, and I was 
selected as one ; they both looked at me and talked ; then 
other pupils were pointed out, and then she left. This 
new teacher had learned that bad pupils must be 
employed, so I was called upon to bring a glass of water ! 

** Now I do not hesitate to say that I wasted my time 
then and feel the loss to this day. The truth is that 
none of those teachers really taught, so to speak ; they 
went through with a certain routine of hearing lessons ; 
but that I was not taught, I will maintain. Then 
the useless things we learned in history and grammar! 
Why, they must have been useless, for I do not 
remember one of them. I have never had a clear idea 
of American history, the cause of the war, the consoli- 
dation of the states into one government, the method of 
government, and yet we labored over the subject a good 
deal. The evident reason is that the teacher only knew 
the book and that none too well. 

** Now Iam pretty bright, yet for years I could not tell 
what two and a half yards of ribbon would cost at eleven 
cents a yard without long study ; yet I was four or five 
years in arithmetic. 

**On the whole, the eff ct of going to school was quite 
stupefying to me; it actually made me dull; it seemed 
to ‘stunt’ me. The reason was that a repetition of what 
was in the book was required, and no attempt made to 
see whether it was understood. 

** As I grew older I saw clearly what was needed. The 
work of the school must have some relation to life,— 
then it will be understood. When I-was in P—— I 
visited a school wit’: my cousin. The teacher had 
strips of paper, and a girl would come and ask for 2} 
yards of ribbon at 6 cents a yard. A pupil would meas- 
ure it off, and then the cost must be calculated. I was 
surprised to see how quick they were. Then they bought 
(or pretended to buy) oranges, potatoes, beef, butter, 
eggs, etc. All this they put down in a little book and 
thus learned accounts and arithmetic. 

** At this school there was a time set apart for criti- 
cisms and suggestions, by the pupils; I was present. 
One pupil said, ‘ Miss G—— I don’t think you did right 
to keep Mary Boynton in because she came late; her 
mother sent her to the dressmaker’s and that made her 
late.’ Another pupil said, ‘I don’t think it does me any 
good to study grammar, I don’t understand it, I know.’ 
The teacher listened and gave her views. They were 
very respectful pupils ; but they had a desire to exhibit 
their side.” 

I was reully sorry when this lady (quite a noted 
literary woman) was diverted from this line of thought. 





_ 
INACTIVITY produces inceyecity for work; this pro- 
duces helplessness ; this, need and want ; need, produces 


care: and care produces felony, crime, perdition. The 
source of all mis*ry, and of all poverty, does not lie in 
the unequal distribution of nature's gifts, but in volun- 
tary incapacity for worl. 

For these reasons he is the schoolmaster among school- 
teachers who understands best how to employ his pupils 
in proper, systematic work, in such a manner that self- 
activity is not a burden, but a pleasure. What interests 
children, they observe, they retain in their memory. 
Without attention, no acquiring ; without interest, no 
attention. Instruction, therefore, must be interesting. 
To create this interest it is necessary, first, to get the 
good will of the pupils by giving them proper, well-pre- 
pared mental food; starting from the elements, and 
slowly, but surely progressing. Then it is necessary that 
due credit be given for good work, even for an attempt to 
do good work. Nothing perhaps proves a stronger 
stimulus than a statement on the part of the teacher 
fl chat an attempt has heen noticed, that good work is 


must feel interest himself. Pa. H. GRUENENTHAL. 
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DRILLING. 
By H. C. Kress, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 


The objects of the recitation are to test, to drill, and to 
instruct. Let us consider the second topic. Do we drill 
too much or too little? Many will say, ‘‘ You can’t drill 
too much.” Very true, if it is the mind that you drill ; 
but not, if you drill the memory. 

_T have recently taken charge of a school in which my 
predecessor’s main object seems to have been to drill a 
portion of the text-book into the minds of his pupils. 

The class was not dismissed until every atom of the 
lesson could be repeated or solved by every pupil in the 
class. What are the results? 

1. The pupils do not care to study their lessons proper- 
ly, for they know that if they recite imperfectly, the 
teacher, by dwelling upon each obscure point, will 
eventually force that point into their brains. 2. The 
lesson finished, the pupils think no more about it, but 
immediately begin to study some other branch. Thus 
the spirit of original and additional investigation is 
crushed. 8. This drilling process gives the pupils a care- 
less, self-satisfied disposition. Good teaching alway 
arouses a thirst for additional knowledge. 

What can we draw from the preceding ? 

Give your pupils hints of the wide field for investiga- 
tion that lies behind each lesson, especially in history, 
geography, and the sciences ; but unless it be very little, 
do not tell them all you know about the topic under con- 
sideration. Tell them in what books they can read up on 
the subject in hand, how they can learn more about it. 
Don’t read it to them, but let each one read it for him- 
self. Foster a spirit of eagerness for deep research. 
Inspire them with a thirst for knowledge. Direct their 
studies. Do not allow them to go from the recitation 
feeling that they know all about the subject under con- 
sideration. If the pupils are interested, but very little 
drill is necessary—they will remember what they read 
but once or twice. 

Too much drilling does not develop interest, but makes 
machines. Do not allow the pupils to read their history 
lesson in class. Ask questions at once, or better, let 
each one talk on a certain assigned topic. Then ask the 
others for anything additional that they have read on 
that topic. Elucidate, explain, and then drilling becomes 
almost unnecessary. Finally, do not forget that intense 

nterest will fix every fact or fancy as it appears. 
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BE ON TIME. 








It is very desirable that a teacher reach school, not 
merely at the hour of opening, but a little earlier than 
that. There are many reasons for this—many reasons 
why his presence is not only desirable, but necessary, 
half an hour before work begins. It sets a good exam- 
ple to the pupils. It prevents the early birds from get- 
tifig into mischief before his arrival. It énables him to 
see that the rooms are ventilated, before beginning 
brain-work in a building that has been closed all night. 
(Nothing so conduces to laziness as impure air.) Then a 
teacher who is on hand with a bright ‘‘ Good-morning !” 
for the arriving pupils wins their good-will for the day. 
Another good use of the early morning is to talk with 
the children, acquire and beget a mutual interest, and 
in a kindly way and privately, reprove any who misbe- 
haved the day before. Finally, when the pupils learn 
that the teacher is on hand ‘before school,” they will 
come to him, at that time, for advice, assistance, expla- 
nation, that they would otherwise go stumbling along 
without. This is more important than, at first glance, it 
seems. One step, passed over without thorough compre- 


hension, may act as a hindrance through an entire | 


course ; and many children, who in school hours, would 


not ask for an explanation, lest it bring ridicule, or i 


delay the class, would be glad of an opportunity to meet 
the teacher alone and “ talk the thing over.” A “talk” 
is often of more value than several “ lessons.” 





EDUCATIONAL ATHLETICS. 


Dr. William M. Sloane recently said that the education 
of the mind is not the sole aim of university education. 
He is wrong. It isthe soleaim. Nothing else can be. 
Our schools are not called upon to educate animals, but 
men, and there cannot be men without minds. This is 
all there is of a man. Muscle is of no account—nay, a 
hindrance, without mind. But shall we not educate 
muscle, bone, sinew, brain, and blood? -Certainly, for 
thereby we educate mind, We cannot educate the body, 
intelligently, without educating the mind. . Of course 
there is ‘an animal training that, in itself, has nothing.to 
do_with mind ; for example, a man-may so develop. the 








muscles of the arm as to be able to lift a thousand 
pounds, and he can do this in sueh a way as to weaken 
rather than strengthen his mind. This is no part of 
university education. The special training of any part 
of the body in undue proportion, is not the part of the 
school, but of the prize-ring, and the betting fraternity. 
The harmonious development of the whole body is the 
end of education. Let any student put his mind into 
his gymnastics, and he will grow mentally, bodily, and 
spiritually. Beauty and health are effects of education. 
Happiness comes, in part, through physical exercise, 
but happiness is mental ; so are beauty and truth. The 
work of our schools is to exercise the manly virtues—the 
rare virtues. These are precious, because they belong 
to our better natures ; and they come through the body, 
in part. We are coming to realize that right mind 
training and body training are one. 
we urge manual training, not to make carpenters, 
brick-layers, type-writers, and artisans, but to make 
men and women. But wecannot make men and women 
except through the body, and bodily exercises. The 
education of the soul is the end, but all centers around 
the body. 





MUSIC. 


Music is the language of nature. The old authors 
talked a great deal about the music of the spheres, by 
which they meant harmony, order, and method. This 
was Plato’s idea. We now restrict the idea of music to 
singing or playing on an instrument, but has not the 
time come when it could be enlarged? We have seen 
great want of harmony while singing a beautiful piece 
of music. A certain musician was accustomed to get 
very angry at his pupils when they made any mistake in 
either singing or playing. Although the musical sounds 
he secured were exceedingly harmonious, the music was 
very discordant. Whatever produces a feeling of rest, 
satisfaction, or joy, is music, 
musical teacher who couldn’t read notes or sing a tune, 
but her life was a song, with few minor chords in it 
She gave an inspiration of joy and peace, as well as of 
effective work, wherever she was, There was such a fit- 
ness in what she did that every one said that she was 
beautiful, although far from ‘being good-looking. Who 
could be more musical? Once ina recitation in Ameri- 
can history, while discussing the sufferings of the Revo- 
lutionary fathers, the patriotism of a certain class rose to 
such a pitch that almost involuntarily all commenced 
singing ‘‘ My Country ’tis of Thee,” much to the aston- 
ishment of the rest of the school. The melody was only 
fair, but the music was excellent. Probably such an in- 
stance would never occur again, but if there should be 
an occasion for it, it ought to be repeated. The singing 
a set piece, often does little good, sometimes harm, but 
music always does good, and the more we have of it, the 
better will be our schools. 


+ 
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THE “ PSYCHOLOGY CRAZE.” 











‘* And now,” say some would-be-educators, “‘ there is a} 
craze for psychology.” It is curious that this craze has 
reached Japan. A letter before us reads: 

‘*T have the honor to present you the first volume 
of my translation of Sully’s Psychology, and beg your 
kind criticism. I translated, a few years ago, Currie’s 
Infant School Education, and others. I was former] 
sitting in the chair ? the director of Tokio Free 
Normal School, etc. I beg tobe known to you as 
an oriental educational friend permanently, and I rely 
on you as a distant educational tutor. 

Tokio, Japan. WAKU SHEISHIN.” 


There will be happy Gentiles in the educational 
heaven, evidently, while Scribes and Pharisees are wait 
ing here for the “ psychology craze,” the ‘ manual 
training craze,” and the “‘ professional craze,” to subside. 
Brethren, don’t wait ; not only are these ‘‘crazes” not 
going to subside, but other ‘‘crazes” are coming up. 
Here is Prof. Sheishin not only reading psychology, but 
translating it. We should be ashamed to say how many 
superintendents in cities and counties, how many princi- 
pals in high and graded schools, have not yet opened a 
psychology ! What an amount of humbug there is! 

What is a teacher? One who directs the growth of} Work 
the mind of a child. Is it needful to know the way in 
which that child’s mind grows? Not at‘all. He is to 
keep them at their desks ; make them learn lessons ; call} 
them up and hear them recite those lessons—and draw 
his pay. 

There will come an end to this nonsense some time. 
There are people now in school-rooms: that see afar off 
that Othello’s occupation will be gone if the “ manual 
training craze,” and the ‘ psychology craze,” get nruch 
under hepdway ; for, what do they know about either? | 





We once knew a very| to 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN NEW YORE. 





ViEWsS or SUPERINTENDENTS. 
In the report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc* 


tion of New York, we find the following remarks about 
manual training : 


Supt. C. W. Cole, of Albany, says : 


‘*I can say with confidence that manual training is no 
Jonger an experiment with us. We have become satis- 
fied of its high educational value, and we believe it will 
remain a fixed element in our system.” 


Supt. M. W. Scott, of Binghamton, says : 

‘* Modeling in clay and drawing are receiving due at- 
tention under the direction of a skilled and © divient 
teacher.” 

Supt. T. F. Kane, of Cohoes, says : 

“Form study and drawing has been adopted by the 


It is for this reason | board 


Supt. W. R. Prentice, of Hornellsville, says: 

‘*The primary grades give much attention to form by 
molding with clay, by drawing, by stick-laying, paper- 
folding, cutting, pasting, and other manual work.” 


Supt. L. C. Foster, of Ithaca, says : 

“Form study and drawing was introduced into the 
schools in January. All were provided with models and 
other necessary material, and the work was begun in a 
systematic way, and carried on to the end of the year 
with a fair degree of success.” 

Supt. Charles M. Ryan, of Kingston, says : 

‘* Form study and drawing, molding. and modeling in 
clay, sand, etc., stick-laving, paper-cutting, and fold- 
ing, etc., penmanship and the construction of apparatus 
for illustration, are parts of the regular every-day work 
of the schools. This is about all that can be profitably 
introduced into the public schools. This work is done 
without any apparent injury, and is of much value in 
interesting the pupils, and in training them to think 
accurately, and to do deftly.” 


Supt. S. J. Pardee, of Long Island City, says: 

‘** The teachers of this city have recently taken hold of 
the matter of form study and drawing, and it bids fair 
be regularly and well taught. In order better to 
equip themselves for school work, several of the teachers 
are taking the lectures in the school of pedagogy at 
the University of the City of New York.” 


Supt. R. V. K. Montfort, of Newburgh, says ; 

“The manual training course now extends over four 
years. More attention has been given to mechanical 
drawing than in former years. One of the most import- 
ant features of our work is that the pupils are taught to 
prepare and work from their own drawings. Sewing is 
now taught in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth years 
with satisfactory results. Two teachers of this industry 
are employed.” 


Supt. John Jasper, of New York, says: 


‘*During the past year our course of study in form 
study and drawing has been pursued in twenty schools 
and departments containing ~—s 18,000 boys and 
girls. As shown in the very full report ma”e last year, 
this course extends from the lowest primary to the 
highest grammar grades. wing was taught to the 
entire number of pupils pursuing the course, paper- 
folding and cutting to more than 10,000, clay-modeling 
tomore than 12,000, — work (wood-working) to more 
than 1.000, sewing to more than 4,000, and cooking to 
nearly 600. Teachers were employed specially to teach 
shop-work, sewing, and a All the other branches 
were taught by the regular class teachers. 

Supt. Barney Whitney, of Ogdensburg, says : 

‘Form study and drawing introduced in September, 
1888, is now in successful operation in all our schools. 
Models and objects for study, materials for modeling, 
paper cutting, and folding and drawing are liberally 
Children are delighted with the work. They 
show markedly increased ability in observing, accuracy 
in judging, and Wrense sage in thinking, and are gaining 


‘power in self-reliance, criginlity in modeling, making 


and drawing, and the these subjects gives 
increased ability in the mastery of other subjects. But 
the most marked results of this training are seen in its 
influence upon the teachers themselves. They are see- 
ing the educational and practical value of the study, 
go thro’ all the details of the lessons they teach, and 
are working with spirit and a purpose to succeed.” 
Supt. E. J. Hamilton, of Oswego, says : 


pen sal aibentiin tans bean abe — | a though ot b en 
1 ven, 

teachers. Excellent work ce ‘and remus 
which are particularly gratifying have been 


Supt. S. A. Ellis, ot nrmatnommagendl 
incest, nui cleat teats doing satisfactory 


Supt. A. B. pes a te nay a 


“ Drawing, and music are considered 
rentisl einen te ex “ie in 
e eae individual ae are greatly 
meth e in these they mise 
even better things for the future.” ’ ™ 
Supt. Fred Seymour, Aart een. 
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THE ARITHMETIC CLASS. 
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I have a box, 24 inches long, 18 inches wide, and 14 
inches high, inside measurement; it is of wood; the 
materials are one inch thick. There is a cover, but it is 
not fastened on. I havea plan made of this box by each 
member of the class, drawn to a scale of sixteenths or 
eighths. Then a pupil (or two) takes the contract to pro- 
duce a box to agree with the plan ; this contract is signed 
by the parties. A committee of the class agree to pay for 
it, and they receive it when it is done, and inspect it, 
and report whether it is made according to contract. 


The box is placed before the class and problems are 
proposed. These are selections: 


1. How many square feet in the materials of the box? 


To solve this, each pupil has a two-foot rule. They 
measure and calculate. 


2. How much is this material worth at $40 per M? 


(The newspaper with lumber quotations should be 
brought ia.) 


I have a pupil bring ina stick an inch square and a 
few feet long ; then with a tine ‘‘ back-saw they cut 
off 4 blocks an inch long; 4 two inches long ; 4 three 
pee: long, etc. Showing them the one an ay ed long, 
I ask: 


3. How many such blocks, in a single row, can be put 
across one end? 


How many along one side? 

How many will cover the bottom ? 

How many against one end ? 

. How many against one side? 

. How many will fill the box? 

. How many two inch blocks will be needed? 
10. How many three inch blocks ? 
11. Will this hold a bushel ? 

(A half bushel measuré should be brought in.) 

12. How many bushels and how many inches over? 

(Fill the half bushel with oats and put it in the box.) 

18. How many wine gallons will it hold? 

(Bring in a gallon measure.) 

14. What will this box full of oats weigh ? 

(It is a capital thing for them to take the box to some 
feed store and verify their figures, and report next day.) 

15. What will this box full of wheat weigh? 
16. What will it weigh when filled with barley ? 
17. What will it weigh when filled with water? 

(The arithmetic will tell them the weight of an inch of 
water—if not the cyclopeedia—or the druggist.) 

18. Sup; it to be filled with one solid piece of iron. 
What will it weigh? 

(Here they must know how much more iron will 
weigh than water. The arithmetic will tell Aes it is 
true, but let some boy find out by bringing in a pair of 
scales and weighing a piece of iron in the water aad out. 
It is a pretty experiment and they can do it. } ane Gey 
will know how much heavier it is at at first hands.”) 

19. Suppose it to be filled with lead, what will it weigh ? 

(See the note under the 18th. question.) 

20. Suppose it to be filled with mercury? 

Senet Got be spent here; there is danger of 

“Lew ‘ones ill — . peeers f 

ow m will an charge for making 
12 such boxes at 2s. 6d. each 
22, What will the lumber a the twelve boxes cost in 
England, at £3. 23. 6d. per M.? 
23. Su ppose a man can make me a box in one hour and 
ten minutes, how long will it take him to make 26 boxes? 
St, Whee wil Recharge Ser snabing £5.hquues Cans 
per day of ten hours? 


OMAR om 


25. If an pay in fo CA. Sor moking: 0 ben 
how much for boxes at 
$4.84 to the pound sterli “oe 


28. low much will this box led with shelled corn 
27. How many such boxes to make a ton of 2000 Ibs. 
28. How many avoirdupois ounces of corn in this box? 
29. Of wheat? 

80. Of oats? a 

31. How many Troy ounces of corn? 


pound and an avoirdupois pound be brought in, Hare. sr 


pois, and sell it at two cents per oz. troy. What is the 
profit ? 

88. How many such boxes would be needed to stretch 
out a mile? 

84. How many to go around the earth—25,000 miles ? 

35. Pile up boxes like this: three at the bottom, then 
three more on top, then three more on these. How many 
cubic feet and inches in them? 

36. How many such boxes will be needed to holda 
cord of wood ? 

37. How many bricks can be put in this box ? 

(Let them get a brick and measure it.) 

88. Will this box weigh more when filled with sweet 

oil or water? 
(Let them fill a tumbler with water and weigh it ; then 

fill with oil and weigh, and draw a conclusion.) 

89. How many such boxes wi'l be needed to cover a 
square rod? 

40. Make a square of boxes that will be the nearest pos- 
sible to a square rod. 

41. Make a square of boxes the nearest to a square 
acre. 
42. How many boxes one above another will be needed 
to be as high as the Washington monument? 
43. Will this box hold a bushel of apples? 
44. Could you make a box that would hold just a 
bushel ? 
45. How large a box would you make to hold 10 hogs- 
heads? (63 gallons each.) 
46, If this box is worth a franc and a half how much is 
that in cents? 
47. What is the difference between the outside and in- 
side surface, not using the cover? 
48. What will it cost to paint the inside at 10 cents a 
square foot, including the inside of the cover? 
49. What to paint the outside at 9} cents a square foot, 
including the top and edges of cover? 
50. If you fill the box with water and put a living fish 
in it will it then weigh more? 

51. Do you know just what will happen in that case? 
52. Suppose you drop a pound of lead into the box, 
when it is full of water, what will be the result? 





PRIMARY NUMBER WORK. 


By Supt. Wit 8S. Monrog, Pasadena, California. 
Number in the best schools to-day begins not with 
figures, but with the limitation of thought by means of 
objects. Until the sense-grasp has been well trained, 
and there is built in the mind concepts of limitations, 
all number work must appeal directly to the touch, 
sight, and hearing. There comes a time when thinking 
mut be done by means of figures, when objects become 
too cumbersome for rapid work ; but that time ‘s not 
reached during the first school year, nor until ten has 
been well comprehended. All the first-year work should 
be done with objects, and the pupils should handle the 
objects themselves. 

The objects used in number work should be selected 
with special reference to the other work of the grade. 
If plants are being studied, collect leaves, roots, flowers, 
fruits, seeds, and acorns. If animals are being studied, 
make collections of shells, insects, bones, ete. In what- 
ever line the pupil is working, let there be harmony. 
The number, reading, language, science, drawing, and 
writing lessons, should all be related, and this law of 
relation nowhere violated. 

During the first year, ten may be taught well. The 
second year’s work may be carned to thirty; the third 
year’s to one hundred forty-four. The fourth year 
should include practical problems, oral and written. 
The book should not be placed in the hands of the pupils 
before the fifth year. Until then, the problems should 
be made by the pupils and teacher. 

The first step in number work is to ascertain where a 
child’s knowledge ends ; begin your teaching there. It 
| matters not what he has been taught in the grade below, 
or what the “course of study” may require in your 
grade ; it is economy to begin your instruction where 
the child’s knowledge of the subject ends, It is weak- 
ening the child to attempt advanced steps before the 
preceding ones are mastered. A hasty review may 
answer the purpose; but be sure that all that goes 
before has been mastered, and you will then, other 
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GEOGRAPHY BY OBJECTIVE METHODS. 


By Amos M. KELLOGG. 


ONTINUED FROM SCHOOL JOURNAL, JAN. 11.] 


RIVER Stupres.—The teacher draws (map 35) and may 
remark : 


** You have seen this river on your maps hundreds of 
times.” Some one will soon name it correctly. 

**Oswego river.” Then let other features be added, 
and the pupils, if possible, name the cities, lakes, rivers, 
mountains, as they are put in ; if they cannot, the teacher 
says, **‘ Oswego” or “Syracuse.” The sketch completed 
will be this. (Map 36.) 


( % 


Such a sketch placed on the blackboard will soon make 
them familiar with central New York. The teacher will 
keep up a running talk about the cities and towns, the 
flour and starch mills of Oswego, the salt wells of Syra- 
cuse, the canal and railroad connections, productions, 
climate, manufactures, schools, etc. 

At another time the pupils will take the pointer and do 
the talking. The best teachers only talk to get their 
pupils to talking. 

A LESSON IN GUESSING. —The teacher may propose that 
each pupil bring in a river profile on a piece of paper 
three inches square. Taking them up at class time he 
says : 

‘This is the Muskingum river.” 

** This I cannot tell,” etc. 

They are distributed again, but not to their owners 
Each is to guess the river and to complete the sketch—as 
well as he can. This trial will mightily stir up a study 
of the map. 

RIVER PROFILES, (Continued.)}—At another lesson the 
teacher draws a river ; the Delaware, for example. 

The pupils guess its name, and they complete and 
describe it. 

It will be seen that the reviews pursued in this way 
tend to fix the acquired knowledge firmly in the mind. 
They represent their knowledge ; this is a pleasure. What 
we learn with pleasure we learn easily. 

A RaDIATING REVIEW.—The teacher draws. 


' 


Before he can even get so far the class will say 
“New York.” He erases.and starts again in the middie 
of the board, and quickly a a sketch like this appears 
(Map 88.) 


(Map 37. 








Then will follow ® description by the pupils, If there 
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is room on the blackboard, let the state lines of Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania be drawn. 120 30 o 20 ° 30 « ay =) 

STATE OF MaIne.—The teacher draws a perpendicular] | [** ‘ 3 ae (ea ee . pH 
line A B, say a foot long ; from its top, extends a horizon-| | — *y) “\ “4 bere TC 7 ot ay "i 
tal line B E, somewhat longer to the right from the cen- a oy d sscesy} ams i ¥ Ssyals \ Bl E A . 
ter of the perpendicular line C S, of the same length as ee z ph ~* = T/ 
first jine, and connects as below. Then adds triangle, u u = (ADD aS ? . - re 5 d 
whose top is an 8. This gives the general form of Maine. | |* wae as “=, 110 TTR © Be Ft ” 
There are four triangles in this state, and one triangle ease - eae “45, > “ ‘ 
cut off of it. (Map 39.) wien pe aien | « see » i eae > 

ve a 2. rye a a <, — ta Aan oO nent 0 
LN : oN WEA oe 
/ j ‘\ ' om iquaton | C= cm 2 ten “fe te . 
/ ' \ ‘ ATOR Equaton N = 
/ ! _ af i! C E AW m o SA 
‘ poms % Greenwich 0 30+ Longitude 60 East vy from 120 = Greenwich 
ae 4 
j mae? AROUND THE WORLD IN LESS THAN EIGHTY DAYS. 
‘ Ys This map shows the route of ‘Nellie Bly,” a young lady whose real name is Miss Pinkie Cochrane, of 
N 7 Indiana, Pennsylvania, and who, traveling as a representative of the New York World, has just completed 
Lx the circuit of the world in the unprecedented time of 72 days, 6 hours, 10 minutes, and a few seconds. Miss 


Having impressed this form by repeated drawings, let 
che pupils try it. When the general form is gained, 
erase A E, and draw in its place the coast line ; change 
the other boundaries as needed. (Map 40.) This should 





taxe five minutes or less, Give it out for study. Turn 
to reviews, 

THE Stx New ENGLAND StaTEs.—Let the teacher begin 
with an oblong twice as high as wide. (See p. 25.) 

After drawing the five states as then drawn, Maine is 


annexed, (Map 41.) 





The general structure will easily be remembered. To 
remember the position of rivers, bays, towns, lakes, moun- 
tains, there must be much repetition, drawing, talking, 
and composing. Criticising will compel studying, and 
thus fasten the facts. 

PEN AND INK Maps.—Ask for neat maps on paper 
three inches square of one of the seventeen states already 
drawn. Put the best in the “‘ geographical album.” 

REvIEWs.—Let the teacher draw the Maumee river, 
and let a pupil complete the state. ; 

Let the teacher draw the Hudson river, and a pupil 
complete the state. 

In this way take up the rivers Rock, White, Juniata, 
Passaic, James, etc. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL ALBUM.—A scrap-book, made of 
large manilla sheets, 12 x 12 inches, is almost indispensa- 
ble in the scheol-room. It will have many uses. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


country, or city, or ocean, 


Cochrane, leaving New York on the morning of Nov. 14, crossed the Atlantic in the steamship Augusta Victoria; 
thence, on Nov. 22, she crossed the English channel, and stopping only for a call upon Jules Verne, the great 
Frenchman who conceived the idea of her trp in his ‘‘ Around the World in 80 Days,” she hastened across 
Europe and down to the boot-heel of Italy ; then by the Peninsular and Oriental line, through the Suez canal to 
the Indian ocean, and across it to Hong Kong. Then a short trip to Yokohama, and Miss Cochrane felt 
‘* homeward bound.” The steamer Oceanic brought her across the Pacific to San Francisco, and four days and 
a half later she reached Jersey City and was escorted across the Hudson to New York, amidst booming of cannon 
and waving of flags. We think that Nellie Bly’s trip can be made a very practical lesson in geography, and 
we suggest that teachers tell their pupils about it and then ask them questions on the countries visited. Some 
good questions are given below, but many more will suggest themselves. An entire day might well be given up 
to an exercise upon the subject, or an afternoon; a good way would be to let each child tel] about some one 





Here are some questions about Nellie Bly’s trip: 
1. In going out of New York harbor what forts are 
? 

2. What isthe usual time consumed in crossing the 
Atlantic? 

8. What nation has the most vessels in this trade? 

4, What is the fastest time on record, Sandy Ilook to 
Fastnet lighthouse ? 

5. What current is followed? 

6. What fishing banks are skirted ? 

-7%. Where is the British channel ? 

8. Locate Plymouth. Locate Queenstown, 

9. Why do Liverpool vessels usually stop at Queens- 
town? 

10. Why do vessels for the continent prefer Ply- 
mouth ? 

11, What great harbor at Queenstown? - 

12, On what river is London? 

18. Where is its American namesake? 

14. Is London a very uld city? Older than New York? 
Than Paris? Than Rome? Than Cairo? 

15. How much larger is London than Paris? Than 
New York ? 

16. What great cathedral in London? 

17. Name one or two monuments there. 

18. What is Westminster Abbey ? 

19. Is any American buried there? 

20. Where does parliament meet ? 

21. What do you know about Parliament? History ? 
Size? Powers? Officers? Mode of selection? Peers? 
Lords? Commons? Parties? Party leaders? 

What great museum in London? 

On what river is Paris? 

Do you know anything about the Isle of France? 
. What form of government in France? 

. Since when ? 

. How many World's fairs have been held in Paris? 
. What did the latest fair commemorate ? 

What Frenchmen were prominent in the war of 
1776, and also in the French revolution ? 

80. Tell of two other revolutions in France. 

81. Who is Boulanger? 

82. What is the Paris salon? 

88. Where is Venice? 

. 84. What nation recently held Venice ? 

85. What special peculiarity there? 

86. What is a gondola? 

> Why is Venice called the Bride of the Sea? What 
sea 
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88. To reach Venice by rail, what small country is 
traversed ? 

89. What mountains ? 

40.. What three of the greatest generals of history 
crossed the Alps? 
41. What sea south of Venice? 








42. Where is Brindisi? 
48. In crossing the Mediterranean, what islands are 
passed ? ; 
44. To what nation does Cyprus belong? 
45. What great river empties into the Mediterranean 
46. Tell some things you know about the Nile. 
47, What is the isthmus of Suez? 
48. Who built the Suez canal? 
49. What other grea‘ canal did he try to construct ? 
50. Why is the Suez canal of great importance to Eng- 
land ? 
51. Why do sailing vessels rarely pass through it’ 
52, What towns at the end of it? 
. What seas? 
. What country on the east? 
. What ocean is now entered? 
. What great sea on the north? 2 
. Where is Ceylon? ‘ 
To what nation does it belong? 
What peninsula does it adjoin ? 
What strait between? 
Locate Bombay, Calcutta, Madras. 
What does Ceylon produce ? 
. What are the main products of India? 
. Of what nation is England jealous in India ? 
. What other nation formerly had great influence in 
India? 
66. What is the religion of India? 
- Tell about the Malay peninsula. 
68. What waters wash its shores? 
69. What Dutch colony in this region? Its products? 
70. What lands surround the China sea? 
71. What other seas along this coast? 
72. What is Hong Kong? 
73 
74. 
75, 
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. What is Formosa? 
. What is Corea? What recent events there? 
- In which direction do most peninsulas point? 
What notable exception? 
76. What are called the Britain of the East? 
77. For what are the Japanese noted ? 
78. What form of government have they ? 
79. Distinguish between them and the Chinese. 
80. What products reach us from Japan ? 
81. Locate Yokohama. 
82. What European first saw the Pacific ocean? 
83. Why did he give it this name? 
84. How does its size compare with the Atlantic? 
85. What is the correct name of the Sandwich islands? 
86. What special treaty have we with their ruler? 
87. Where is sugar most largely produced? - 
88. What kinds of sugar are commercially import- 
ant? 
89. Locate San Francisco, 
90. What main lines of railroad connect the Pacific 
coast with the Eastern states? 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


U de: this bead will be found a summary of important events, 
of Uveovery, of invention; quite a survey of the world—es- 
pecr ly the civilized world. See ako narrow columns. 








FAMINE IN BESSARABIA-—Owing to the destruction of 
crops by bad weather there is a famine in Bessarabia, 
Many people have died for want of food. Where is this 
country ? Describe its people. 





In AN IcE FLtELD.—The steamer Colina which arrived 
lately at Halifax from Glasgow, was caught in an ice-field 
in lat. 48.30, long. 48. She was surrounded by icebergs. 
After nine hours an opening allowed her to escape. How 
are icebergs formed? Where is longitude measured 
irom ? 





THE BRItisH IN Eeypt.—French and Russian agents are 
pressing the subject of the evacuation of Egypt by the 
British troops. Why should they wish the British to 
leave that country ? 





BANK FAILURES.—Three New York City banks closed 
their doors through alleged irregular transactions of their 
officers. Why are banks necessary? What can you say 
of the responsibility of their managers ? 





A RAILROAD TO CHINA.—The Chinese government has 
assented to the building of a railroad from Kirin, in Man- 
churia, to Pekin. ‘he line was planned for in the great 
Russian system of Eastern Siberian railways. Locate the 
places mentioned. * 

AN APPEAL TO THE Powers.—Portugal appealed to the 
powers to decide the dispute between herself and England 
regarding African territory. What is meant by the 
“powers”? How are the actions of European govern- 
ments limited ” 





SUBMARINE BoATs.—M. Goubert, the celebrated engin- 
eer, inventor of submarine boats, proposed to the French 
minister of marine to build half a dozen such boats for 
passenger service between Dover and Calais. The mizis- 
ter declined the offer on the ground of danger of smother 
ing the passengers. 


HUNGARY’s WAR VESSELS.—The government ain given 
large orders for the building of war vessels. When the 
iron gates in the Danube are removed Hungary will have 
a river fleet to represent her both as a country and a state. 
What is John Ericsson’s connection with modern war ves- 
sels ? 





A DOE! NEAR PARis.—The Marquis de Mores recently 
shot in a duel M. Dryfus, editor of La National. 
What distinguished American was killed in a duel? 
What is a better plan of settling disputes ? 

TENEMENT HovUsE DANGERS.—A tenement house in Bos- 
ton was burned and ten people perished. What do you 
know of tenement houses ? 

BRAZIL’s OUTLOOK.—Brazil has sent an agent to France 
to secure a loan of $10,000,000. Arrangements are muking 
for the laying of submarine cables between that country 
and the United States. The government has offered to 
buy Don Pedro’s palace. Itis said that Gen. Da Fonseca 
is becoming more popular every day. How is Brazil gov- 
erned at present ? 

EARLY STRAWBERRIES.—Strawberries that were grown 
in the open field near Charleston, S. C., have already been 
shipped to New York. What is the difference in climate 
between New York and Charleston? Why? On whom 
do the large cities depend for their food ? 





AN UNHAPPY EMPRESS.—The empress of Austria is very 
sad since the death of her son Rudolph, giving signs of the 
insanity hereditary in her family. She spends most of her 
time in singing dirges and in prayer. What was Rudolph’s 
fate? What is Austria’s ruling dynasty ? 





A NoBLE MonaRcH.—A few days ago the king of Greece 
was walking in a street of Athens when he saw a man 
beating a boy. Indignant at the outrage the king inter- 
fered, when the man raised the stick to strike him. The 
Monarch promptly knocked him down, and turned him 
over to the police. What do you know of Athens?’ Give 
your opinion of the king’s action, 





CANADA AND THE USITED STATEs.—Goldwin Smith in 
a speech betore the Nineteenth Century club in New York, 
said that a reunion of Canada and the United States was 
practicable. Who is-Goldwin Smith? How did Canada 
come to be an n English acerca ? 

OIL ON THE WATER.— The cnaienil the steamships Cali- 
fornia from Hamburg, Friesland from Antwerp, and 
Rhaetia from Hamburg, on their recent westward passage 
tried oil on the wavés with satisfactory results. What is 
the meaning of the phrase, “ Pouring oil on the waters” ? 


THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 





Tell them about the great wall of China. An Ameri- 
can engineer tas recently measured it and gives 
it an average height of 18 feet and a width on the 
top of 15 feet. Every few hundred yards it is widened 
and surmounted by a tower 24 feet square and from 20 
to 25 feet high. The foundation of the wall is of solid 
granite. For 1,800 miles it yces over plains and moun- 
tains. The foundation is gray granite, as firm and solid 
as it was 2,000 years ago, and the remainder of the 
structure of brick as good as the average that are made 
to-day. In some places the wall is built smooth up 
against the brink of canons or precipices, where there is 
a sheer descent of 1,000 feet. 


Tell the pupils about Siberia’s snow- flower. It is found 
in the most northern portion of Siberia, where the 
ground is continually covered with frost. This strange 
object shoots forth from the frozen soil upon only one 
day of each year, and shines for that day only. It has 
three leaves, each about three inches in diameter. They 
are developed only on the side of the stem toward the 
north, and seem covered with very small crystals of 
snow. The flower, when it opens, is star-shaped, and 
its petals are of the same length as its leaves, and about 
half an inch wide. The seeds of this strange flower are 
on the extremities of the anthers, which are five in 
number. Some of these seeds were taken to St. Peters- 
burg. They were placed in a pot of snow and remained 
there till the first of the following January, when the 
flower burst through its icy covering. 





Teal them about the ‘‘ Valley of Death.” It is the 
crater of an extinct volcano in the island of Java.’ It i® 
half a mile in circumference, and filled with carbonic- 
acid gas, which constantly emanates from the valley, 
As the gas is invisible, every living thing that descends 
to the valley is instantly suffocated. The ground is 
covered with the bones of men and numerous animals. 
There is a desert in California bearing the same name. 


Tell them about Jean Ingelow’s home. She hves in 
an old-fashioned, cream-colored house surrounded by 
extensive grounds with fine trees and beautiful flowers 
and shrubs. This is her home in summer time, but as 
her lungs are not strong, she spends the winter in the 
south of France, occupying a cottage near the Medi- 
terranean, covered with vines and flowers. She is 
almost sixty years old, but does not look her age, for 
her eyes are bright, and her cheeks are round and rosy. 


Tell them about Thomas A. Edison’s new invention, 
It is a far-sight machine, and he expects to increase 
the range of vision so that a man in New York can see 
the features of a friend in Boston with perfect ease. 
Mr. Edison hopes to have it perfected in time for the 
world’s fair in 1892. 


Tell the pupils about the floating gardens in the boat- 
town of Canton. The Pearl river is covered with boats 
that form dwellings for a large population. The 
people not only live on these river-, but they also use 
them for gardening purposes. A raft about twelve feet 
long and six wide is prepared by lashing together a num- 
ber of bumboo poles. Straw is spread over this, then a 
layer of adhesive mud, and the raft is ready for plant- 
ing. Rice-shoots are transplanted and placed on these 
floating gardens, and in about seventy days the rice is 
ripened. Often in times of drought or flood these float- 
ing rice fields have averted famine, for they flourish 
after others are destroyed. 





Tell the pupils about a bird without wings. It is 
called the Kiwi Kiwi and is found only in New Zealand. 
It is very fleet of foot and hard to capture. The natives 
seldom try to take it, as it lives in swamps and hides in 
the daytime. The chiefs alone are allowed to wear 
cloaks made of its skin. 


Tell them that the most valuable book in the world is 
said to. be.a Hebrew Bible in the Vatican at Rome. In 
1512 Pope Julian refused to sell it for its weight in gold. 
It weighs more than 325 pounds, and it takes three men 
to lift it. 

Now that Mr. Edison has helped to “ turn night into 
day,” and has found a way to’ reproduce the human 
voice for after ages, we may expect him to do almost 





anything. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SUGGESTION ABOUT OUTLINE MAPS. 
To the Editors of THE ScHooL JOURNAL: 

In the place of the stencils you manufacture I would 
suggest this modification : 

1, Let outlines of maps be cut from thin board, or heavy 
paper, so that they can be laid agairst the blackboard and 
quickly used in drawing the general form of the country 
or state to be studied. Large inland waters, like the great 
lakes of our own country, or the Caspian and other seas of 
Europe, Asia, etc., might be cut out, or a line in which the 
crayon could easily be inserted, might indicate the course 
of some great river or chain of mountains. A few holes 
might be cut to show the positions of large cities only, and 
the rest of the map—the filling in—be left to the memory 
of the pupil. Instead of board, block tin or thin sheet iron 
might be used. 

2. Other outlines similar to these might also be prepared, 
having nothing but the outline, these to be used and filled 
in after the others have been carefully studied. My expe- 
rience shows that the great ditliculty in map drawing is 
the outline. Given that, even the lower grades could and 
would, with interest, fill in the map. The outline itself 
could not be, by any means, as perfect as that obtained by 
your stencils, but the general form and the proportions of 
the map might be made reasonably accurate. I find Tor 
INSTITUTE a valuable aid in teaching. 

Brookhaven, Miss. 





R. 8. RICKETTS. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE CATHOLICS. 
To the Editors of Tak SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


In your issue of January 18, Mr. Lindsay makes complaint that 
you do not present the Catholic objections to the public schools, 
and I write ‘osay that I do not think you cive enough attention 
to the obstacles put by the Romanists in the way of the schools. 
Through the threats of the Catholic priests, an’ their persistent 
misrepresentation of our schools,a very large pumber ere com- 
pelled to take their children from the public schools and send 
them to schools very far inferior. This is a matter of vast impor- 
tance. 


A. ©. 
We believe the public school system is the best one, but 
the Catholics do not; so we say tothem, “ Open such 
schools as you like, but pay for them yourselves.”’ If the 
parents believe the assertious of the Catholic priests as to 
the neglect of teaching religion, let them ease their 
consciences by sending their children to the parochial 
school. It becomes under such circumstances a religious 
matter, and every one has a right to his religious belief. 
The time will come when all the Catholics will see that 
they can send their children to schools where no religion 
is taught, and let the priest teach them afterward. Cer- 
tainly we have many excellent Catholic teachers in the 
public schools of this state who strive their utmost to draw 
in the children of Catholic parents. We have able Catho. 
lic members of the board of education ; in fact, a majority 
of the best Catholics of the country believe in public 
schools. Supt. Goodwin may be where he sees the acts of 
some very narrow and bigoted priests, but there are such 
in all sects. A Presbyterian minister lately declared 
against public schools—they didn’t make Presbyterians: 
you see. 


Goopwiy, 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editors of ‘THx SCHOOL JOURNAL; 

Not long ago, at an institute, I heard a teacher of long 
experience telling about his method of obtaining order. 
What he said seemed to me valuable: “When I 
first began to teach I had what I thought was excellent 
order. The children were quiet and attentive. There was 
agreat degree of coldness, however, which I supposed 
must exist between teacher and pupil. I returned to my 
native town, and there I met with greater success. 1 did 
not find it necessary to exercise my authority in order to 
have a well-disciplined school. The scholars seemed to 
have the spirit of a large family in which they regarded 
me as an older brother who was more willing to teach than 
to criticise them. I did not understand the reason for the 
difference. After several years I obtained a position ina 
neighboring town, and again I felt the same lack of sym- 
pathy that had chilled and discouraged me during my 
first school year. 

“ About this time I read an article on School Govern- 
ment in an educational paper insisting that the 
teacher should become acquainted with the pupil by con- 
versation regarding the little matters that are all the world 
to the boy and girl. I paid no attention to the advice for 
| felt I should lose my dignity by doing this. 

“But there came a dark day in that term when I felt 
that all my boasted government had slipped away and 
what I termed my ‘bad boys’ were almost masters of the 
situation. A change in my method of government became . 
a necessity. I resolved to act on the advice of the article. 
“The next iorning as one of my ‘ bad boys’ was earlier .. 
at school than the rest I asked him about the story-book be 
carried in his hand, then about his horse, his dog, etc. I 
did not find it necessary to ask many questions; for 
almost an hour he talked to me, full of animation and 
interest. 








“ From that moment he changed from the position of an 
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insolent pupil to that of a friend. I continued to exercise 
this sympathy, till out of discord rose, softly and firmly, a 
sweet harmony between teacher and pupil. I now know 
that the order I had in my first school was gained by 
absolute tyranny and was a sacrifice of both my own and 
my scholars’ personal comfort. 

“When I taught in my own town my pupils were 
acquainted with me and unconsciously I became a partner 
in all their childish plans from a real sympathy, without 
the preliminaries that a new set of pupils would require.” 


MARY R. MILLER. 


Lieut GyMNAsTIcs.—I read with great interest the article on 
“Er Culture,” by Will Townsend, in Tag SCHOOL JOURNAL 
for mber 21, and I want more of it. Will you kindly tell me 
in-what book | can find more on the subject. pa 
of it, 1 mean, together with the light gymnastics you mention. 

Englewood, N. J. M. R. W. 

IT regret to say that I do not know of any work that I 
can heartily recommend for use in the school-room. Most 
of the books have no lifein them. The “ Delsarte” exer- 
cises are all good, but the technical terms used, and the 
apparent inconsistency in the rules, make them confusing 
to one not well versed in the philosophy of the system. 
The best work I have found is “ Society Gymnast‘cs”’ by 
Genevieve Stebbins. In the back numbers of Dress Maga- 
gine are some excellent diagrams showing correct posi_ 
tions, etc., as well as some good suggestions, 


WILL TOWNSEND. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT.—TAE JOURNAL of December 21, 
criticises Mr. Geo. Gunton for advocating eight hours for a day’s 

bor. What would be the proper limit tor a day’s work and why? 
How shall we determine the effects upun the mental advancement 
of the laboring man without experimenting? Is the laborer cor- 
rect when he says that fewer hours means more men employed to 
do the same work, and consequently fewer idiers ? In other words, 
if ten men are now employed sixteen hours a day to accomplish a 
certain result, anc in consequence ten other men are idle, would 
it not be better for the community as well as these ten unemployed 
men, to have the hours of labor of the first ten reduced to eight, 
so that the other ten may be employed ? J. FAIRBANKS. 


We referred to this matter only to say that the laborer will 
be advanced by education. Westill think the true way to 
benefit him is to educate him, and not to shorten the day. 
As to the nice little conundrums brother Fairbanks offers, 
we only say he is an adept at proposing them. Let him 
consider this one: If double are employed at eight hours 
per day, quadruple would be needed at four hours, octuple 
at two hours, and sixteen-tuple at one hour per day. Is it 
not so? Wages would go up in the same proportion, of 
course ; so that the true way to bringin the millennium is 
to shorten the working day to an hour or less. 





RAISING MONEY FOR A LIBRARY.—We have been very success- 
fulin our plan for getting new books for our hbrary. We got 
from an entertainment by charging a dime for entrance. A 
merchant in the village proposed the plan of loanmg it out to the 
boys and girls to use as they might deem most protitable, That was 
in October, 1888. In December, 1889, there was a meeting held in the 
church, to which all paid a dime to in to hear the ot 
these who had borrowed money from the library fund. After some 
music, and when the case had been stated, a promissory no 
signed by a boy, was held up, and he was asked to pay it, and tu 
what he had done. Some had borrowed u dime; some a five- 
cent piece, and the accounts they gave of investments were very 
interesting, and held the audience for three hours. Some invested 
in eggs, and sold them at an advance. One bought egys and seta 
hen on them and sold the chickens; another pie-plant and sold it 
at a profit; and still another ice cream and sold it. As each 
seporsed he was cheered immensely. ''he whole amount footed up 
$139.18. Then $42.20 was taken at the door, and $13 12 was on 
hand ; total $194.5). Cc. L. G. 


We mentioned last week a poor way of getting a library. 
Does not this seem to be a much better method? Will not 
the books in this library be more highly valued and more 
generally read than those in the other ? 


A CoLoRED TEACHER.—In a recent number of the JouRNAL I 
noticed an item stating that Miss Baldwin, a young colored lady, 
had been appointed principal vf a grammar school in Cam 
Mass. Please tel! me if the school is composed of white 
colored, or of colored children only. SUBSCRIBER. 


Supt. Cogswell informs us that the school is composed 
of both white and colored children. In Cambridge there 
are no schools for colored children only. Miss Baldwin is 
principal of the Agassiz school, which is located in one of 
the best sections of the city. The school is composed of 
four primary classes and two grammar classes, 





Booxks ON Woop-CuTtTinG.—I am anxious to obtain informa- 
tion about wood-cutting. Can you recommend some books on 
the subject ? R. 

We recommend Compton’s “First Lessons in Wood- 
Working,” published by Ivison, Blakeman & Co.; ‘‘ Bench 
Work in Wood,” by Goss, published by Ginn & Co.; and 
“How to Use Wood-Working Tools,’ published by E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. 


Mr. Geo. B. Hurd, principal of the Winchester school, 
New Haven, kindly calls our attention to the law of Connec- 
ticut, requiring 120 days of school attendance in each year, 
for all children between the ages of 8 and 14. No child 
under 13 may be employed in certain specified industries— 
shops, factories, etc, These laws are enforced, during the 
school year, by state officers, who are constantly at work 
under the direction of the state board; and assisted by 
local officials. During vacation, labor ynions see to the 
clause forbidding child-labor, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 





1. Suppose a little boy draws a figure with slate pen- 
cilor chalk. [f it is not correct it can easily be cor- 
rected. Will not the pupil make this deduction? ‘It 
does not matter materially whether I am absolutely 
accurate or not, as I can easily correct my mistake.” 

2. Suppose he draws a figure with lead pencil. To 
correct it, requires the use of rubber. The trace of 
wrong lines is still visible. The figure does not look 
neat. Will not the pupil make this deduction? “If I 
am more accurate, I can save myself some labor, and 
produce work that will please me as well as others.” 

8. Suppose a boy draws a figure with pen andink. To 
correct this is nearly impossible ; the knife is required, 
the material partially destroyed. The trace of the error 
is forever visible. Will not the pupil make this deduc- 
tion? ‘“ By being more accurate, I can avoid my mis- 
takes appearing as a permanent reproach to me.” 

4, Suppose a boy cuts a figure out of cardboard with 
knife or scissors. If not correct it is useless. Will he 
not draw this deduction? ‘‘ My work isin vain, my time 
lost, and a value is destroyed because I was careless.” 

5. Suppose a boy constructs a joint in wood, and the 
parts do not fit. Will he not draw this deduction? ‘‘ My 
work is lost, my time lost, and a considerable value 
in materials destroyed, for want of knowledge or care. 

If manual training merely teaches to become accurate, 
should it not have the cordial support of every thought- 
ful, intelligent teacher and parent? OTTo ORTEL. 





LisTEN, for a moment, to Supt. W. R. Prentice, of 
Hornellsville. In his annual report he says some things 
worth hearing : 


* Since teaching is our chief business,we have abandoned formal 
examinations, and rely upon ‘class spirit,’ not ‘per cents’ to 
hold pupils up to their work. We promote, also, solely upon the 
judgment of principals and teachers. Ip regard to this, we can 
speak with some confidence. We get equally good work, nervous 
pupils are not injured, and there is much less teniiency to “ cram.” 
We have little actua! truancy. In all our schools corporal punish- 
ment is practically abandoned. Teachers are Jearning to depend 
on other methods for securing good order. We are doing what we 
can to teach patriotism. American history is taught in all grades 
above primary. A system of school savings-banks, of our own 
invention, has grown steadily in favor with all.” 


There is a good deal of thinking going on in Hornells- 
ville, and we imagine that the pupils are doing some of 
it, as well as their masters. That is what schools are 
for! 





THE school troubles in Kingston, N. Y., well show that 
we must entirely remove religion from the public school. 
In District No. 3, the Catholics have controlled the 
school ; two years ago there was a popular uprising, and 
Prof. James McCabe was dismissed and Prof. Robert 
Eadie put in his place; public interest immediately 
increased as well as the attendance. It became neces- 
sary to have a branch school; and the pupils were 
taught by a priest at the Brothers’ school. To this, the 
people now object ; the trustees are Catholics, but believe 
the public schools should be non-sectarian. The attempt 
now will be made to build a new school-building. All 
this shows the love of the non-sectarian public school 
is too deeply fixed in the minds of Americans to be 
uprooted. The Catholics will have to give way. 

TE London Educational News commends our article 
on Dr. Arnold, and William M. Giffin’s article on peda- 
gogical degrees. Mr. Giffin can hit a nail on the head 
when he tries. 





Hon. B. G. Nortsrop, of Clinton, is recovering from 
a three weeks’ siege of ‘‘ la grippe,” and has for the first 
time in thirty years been compelled to cancel lecture 
engagements by reason of illness, although an accident 
once stopped his work. 

THE Minneapolis schools are doing well to institute a 
course of lectures on educational subjects, for the benefit 
of the people as well as the teachers. During the pres- 
ent winter, Col. Parker, Dr. E. E. White, Professor 
Payne, Dr. B. C. Hinsdale, Supt. T. M. Balliet, and Dr. 
W. T. Harris, are to speak. The result cannot be other- 
wise than satisfactory, for the more the people do some 
independent thinking on their own account, the better 
will be our schools. We can always depend upon the 
intelugence of the average man and woman, Much 
of the opposition to advancement is born of misappre- 
hension. The people do not know, For nearly a 





generation they have been deceived as fo the work 
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in grammar, thinking that its study promotes the 
art of writing and speaking our language correctly, 
when the fact is that it does not. The same remark 
applies to all the subjects taught in our schools. 
The people are seeing some things better than ever 
before, and so we are advancing faster than ever 
before. If the Minneapolis plan of lecturing could be 
adopted in all the cities and larger towns of our country, 
where progressive thinkers could meet the people face 
to face, great good would be the result. We commend 
this thought to our progressive superintendents and 
principals. 


THE Topeka Capitol says: ‘‘ The teacher ought to make 
a continuous study of means for best applying rudiments 
of education in building up men and women fit for the 
practical work of life.” This is the doctrine THE Jour- 
NAL has preached for twenty years. It now begins to 
take hold of the people. Those who won’t make a “‘ con- 
tinuous study ” will have to get out of the way. 





County Supt. Harry’ L. Bras, Davison county, 
Dakota, says in his annual report : 

“ By no means the least of the educational forces in our county 
are the professional journals taken by our teachers. I don’t 
think there is a teacher in the county but takes one or more. It 
is a source of gratification indeed te think of the grand army of 
workers striving to qualify themselves for the important work of 
teaching. Mere school keeping is growing rapidly mm disfavor, 
and we believe that this reform is due ina great measure to the 
influence ot the educational journals. Among those taken in the 
county are the following leading journals: Dakota Educator, and 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, New York.” 


—_——— 


Pror. Guyot pointed out that if the winter was mild 
here, there wassure to be great severity on the ocean, 
We note in the daily papers : 

‘‘ The steamship Rugia, had an arctic experience for four 
days on her from Hamburg and Havre. The 
principal work of the sailors was cutting away the ice 
which formed on the nmgging. A heavy brass cannon 
used to fire salutes was washed overboard. 

‘* The steamship Crystal, from Leith and Dundee passed 
two small icebergs on Januury 6, fifteen mules of field 
ice the next day, and two tremendous bergs January 8.” 

It is important to call the attention of pupils to this 
point. The reason given for the mild winter is that the 
great storms from Montana and Dakota are carried north 
of the Lake Region, and sweep up the St. Lawrence and 
so on toward the ocean. 

These storms are forced out of their usual course by 
uncommonly strong air-currents emanating from the 
Gulf, and pushing up the Atlantic coast and the Missis- 
sippi valley. 





Mr. Isaac L. Eustace sends us a copy of the Coal 
River Record, published at Racine, Boone county, West 
Virginia, in which we find a long article upon the local 
schools, illustrated with portraits of their teachers. It 
is interesting and creditable to find these given a place 
beside the local statesmen. 

OnE of the present mistakes is the postponing of the 
study of literature tothe graduating year. It should be 
taught a'l along the way. Byselecting suitable extracts 
and incidents in the author’s life interesting to children, 
very young pupils can be made familiar with standard 
writers and their works. The success with which the 
plan is used will depend upon the teacher. If she prings 
no knowledge of her own, no love for the author, no 
enthusiasm into her work, her efforts to teach literature 
will be a failure, as so many efforts to teach arithmetic 
and geography are. 


Pror. JEss was recently conducting expenments in 
chemistry (in his class-room at Bloomington, IIl.), in 
which oxygen was being generated in a retort composed 
in part of iron, with iron pipe connections. Teachers 
and pupils were crowded around the retort when it 
exploded, pieces of iron being driven through the brick 
walls, and the windows being blown out. Twenty 
persons were injured. One piece of iron pierced a can 
of gasoline, which ignited, but the flames were soon 
extinguished. The accident is said to have been due to 
impure chemicals. 


WE have received the chart of the course of study 
adopted by the Tri-county Educational Council, which 
is composed of the school commissioners, superintend- 
ents, and principals of Montgomery, Fulton, and Herki- 
mer counties, New York. - 


Mr. H, A. FRencu, of Iowa, proposes adopting, for 





the desired neuter pronoun, the form she'sh, his'er 
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him’er. A better form is¢,¢s, em; many others have! dowed with a range of vision and a breadth of mind! scholar?” and we ask, “ Are high scholarship and a good 


been suggested. There is little use of speculation. Lan- | that a later generation has ceased to strive for. The 
guage is not made, it grows; and while new words are new president of Columbia hopes to equal, in the next 
often introduced, they are rarely of the kind that make | quarter-century, the growth, marvelous as it was, of 
up the bone and sinew of speech, To coin telephone.’ the past; and he bas shown abilities that prove him to 


dude, reliable, is one thing; to alter a structural usage,! be the man to lead the onward march of the great uni- 
quite another. versity. 





TE readers of this paper have received many benefits} Aw “ investigation,” so called, has been going on for a 
from a workman whose hands are now stilled in death.| few weeks past, of Miss Susan Wright, principal of the 
Mr. William H. Reed, the foreman of the printing office| primary department of grammar school No. 50 in this 
for the past five years, died on Friday morning last. He/ city. Itis several years since we have visited this school, 
was a man of integrity, industry, and ability. Both he, but we bear in mind in the visits we have made, that her 
and his brother were members of the 127th New York! department had a notable and remarkably high stand. 
Volunteers; both were wounded on the “ att} ing. Miss Wright may have been very strict with her 
line” in South Carolina. He was in the office in appar-| assistant teachers, she may have been very zealous in 
ent health onthe 22d of January ; on the 23d he was also! having the teaching done in a proper manner, she may 





present but not so well; January 31 he died. His! have insisted very earnestly on the manners and bearing | 


funeral took place in Passaic, February 2, and was at-/ of the teachers as exemplars—but has she neglected any 
tended by many neighbors and relations, and a delega-| of her duties as a principal ? Those that know her will 
tion from the office. He will be buried in Westchester | bear testimony that, if she has erred at all, it has been in 
county. being too much in earnest in behalf of the young chil- 
dren under her care. If the trustees of that ward don’t 
know how this principal has “ gone through fire and 
: water” to be of service to those children, then they are 
SWITZERLAND.—Mr. Simon, in Ragaz, presented last summer, not such men as used to bein office there. Once her 


-— teacher og little —e with —— a to “= and/ devotion to the interests of the little ones was the sub- 
enoa and bac’ 0 each which added a . note, for the} . . : ® 
purpose of “increasing their geographical knowledge.” Not that ject ot uustinted praise. Miss Wright has undoubtedly 


the generous man meant to insinuate that the teachers did not made enemies of many of her assistants. This is to be 
know enough in geography, but to find a pretext for a good, gen-| regretted—it is a fault; she is undoubtedly too out- 
erous, noble deed. spoken. There will be inefficient assistant teachers— 


GerRMAaNny.—The city of Breslau has eight gymnastic halls, and F P sat 
teres cupanate gymnasne yauts. Gix of the halls.qse couneciad trustees evade their duties to the children by appoint 


with school-house*, Berlin has 80 such halls belonging to the, 2& incompetent teachers ; troubles fall upon the prin- 





FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 





' physical development incompatible?” 
This seemed to us a most admirable meeting. Why 
should not other associations go and do likewise? 





THE fiftieth anniversary of Prof. Kraus’ entrance up- 
on educational work was celebrated at the Model Kin- 
dergarten rooms, Feb. 1. A large number of the gradu- 
ates was present, and many letters were read from 
| those who were absent. Prof. Kraus has devoted his 
fifty years to a noble work—he has sown the seeds of 
the new education beside all waters. When he came to 
this country the kindergarten was derided ; it is now a 
part of many city public school systems. Prof. Kellogg 
made some remarks in which he testified to the great 
advantage the work of Prof. and Mrs. Kraus had been 
to him in exemplifying the work of true education. He 
paid an earnest tribute to the work of these two apostles 
of the new education. After the exercises a handsome 
repast was enjoyed by the many guests. 

L&CTURES ON ART.—Prof. Hamlin, of the Columbia 
college school of mines, will give a series of lectures on 
the History of Decorative Art, at the workingman’s 
school, 109 West 54th street. February 8 the special 
subject is ‘‘ Roman Ornament ;” February 15, “ Byzan- 
tine ;* February 22, ‘‘ Medieval ;* March 1, “ Renais- 
sance ;’ March 8, ‘‘ Modern Ornament.” 





THOSE wishing to join the classes in geography, with 
sand and clay modeling, and in artistic modeling, of the 
Female Industrial School Teachers’ Mutual Improve- 


schools of the city. The royal schools in Berlin have also 20 hatis--' cipal. The fact probably is that Miss Wright has not| ment Association, are requested to send in their names 
a total of 100 gymnastic hallsin Berlin. Dresden has 50, Franktort-| had enough patience, nor been as kind to her assistants|at once to the secretary, Miss A. A. Wright, No. 111 


on-the-Main 39, Leipsic 30, Braunschweig 22, Duesseldorf 28, 
Cologne 36, Chemnitz 20. 


as she ought. But this does not warrant the fuss that is| East 45th street. 


Last summer the Society of Public School Teachers of Ber- being made. Those teachers have their rights and their oat 


lin (2.251 members) was admitted to the large German Teachers’ remedies. The charge of wrong doing against a princi- 
Union, which now has 34,000 members. The only parts pal of such known rectitude will not be believed. 
of Germany which have not joined are Baden, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Thuringia, and Mecklenburg. The union was founded in 1871. 

HUNGARY.—Since 1869 the number of pupils in elementary} WE are glad to be informed that our statement, that 
schools increased 3-4 of a million, that of the schools 2,700, among no teacher was present at the great New Year’s ball of 
these 2,682 (!) in which the Hungarian language is spoken. The the New York 400, was incorrect, and to find that the 


number of teachers has increased 6,300, and during the last twenty oo ” . . 
years 4,570 schools were built. Despite all that, the number of , leaders of “‘ society ” have discovered the real merits of 


pupils outside of the pale Of achool influence is about 500,000, and, at least one gentleman who is honored by teachers and 
that of children of half-day schools about a quarter of a million. y educators as one of their chosen masters. Still, we only 
The state, as such, only paid 1.8 million fi. in 1887 for school pur- vary the question that we asked a fortnight ago: “ Why 
poses. ¢ are 
AvstntA.—It is the intention in Vienna to establish three sepa-| B#d Alexander S. Webb no fellows at the ball? Didn't 
rate schools for weak-mindéd children, each to begin with two, he feel lonely? Was any other learned profession so 
grades. This will be done to free the other schools of elements, meagerly represented ? 
which retard their progress, and to give the dullards special treat- 
ment, which will benefit them better than the instruction they : . 
can get among brighter boys and girls. Elberfeld, in Rhenish}| THE need for professional knowledge by the teacher is 
Prussia, opened the first of such special schools for dullards,' apparent in the founding of such schools as the College 
which has now three classes. ’ | for the Training of Teachers in this city. As its objects 
become known, teachers come to it from schools once 








A recent examination of candidates, specially selected for pro- 





ficiency from the London elementary schools, developed the fact | supposed to fit teachers for teaching. The graduates of | 


that, while the pupils had been crammed with facts (or fictions), noted schools, even normal schools, come to be trained 
about the —_— the mas y the be age yo and ee; in teaching. Once the question asked of a teacher was, 
tarehy, about events century, especially ut! cs Whe A ” * 4 

the government under which they live, they were almost abso- did - om ig eel t ~— 3 F oe wae 
jutely ignorant. It is not so important, perhaps, that few of you get your protessional training 

them knew anything about the House of Lords; but their lack of 
knowledge in regard to other governmental and historical mat- 
ters was said to be astonishing. 





THE second meeting of the ‘ University and School 


A political contest seems to be coming on, in England, over the 
question of free schools. Some of the conservatives are trying to 


Extension,” was held Feb. 1, and brought together a 


large number of the friends of public education. After . 


THE association of normal school graduates met at 9 
University Place, and were addressed by Principal Milne, 
Albany state normal school, and Principal Green, New 
Jersey state normal school. Prof. E. H. Cook, Prof. A. 
M. Kellogg, Dr. Jerome Allen, and others made ad- 
dresses. Prof. Milne referred to the new plans that 
would probably be adopted for the Albany school—mak- 
ing it wholly an institution for professionai work. Prof. 
Green referred to the widening field for normal school 
graduates. Prof. Ccok said the college graduate was 
not a successful practical teacher—people were finding 
this out. Prof. Kellogg pointed out the real field of 
work for the association—that it should be called ‘‘ The 
Association of Professional Teachers,” also the two prac- 
tical objects before it—({!) to make their diplomas good 
in every school of the state, (2) good in every state of the 
Union. Dr. Allen spoke of the need of reform and pro- 
gress. This can be brought about only by means of 
| organization. Teachers must insist upon the recogni- 
tion of teaching as a profession. We cannot stand still, 
This is impossible. 





THE *board of education elected Edward D. Farrell, 
first assistant of G. S. 46, as assistant school superinten- 
dent, at a salary of $4,000. The talk of dropping Supts. 
Fanning, Jones, and Calkins, has subsided; it was found 
they were too popular with, and too useful to, the 
teachers to be dropped. 





a ee oer dee poe ray net , the dinner President Dwight of Yale College took the a 
ve her people an educe poond a A anges as%© chair, and, having made a few well chosen remarks,| THE death of James B. Dupignac recalls the efforts he 
pas te tbag pcm pathretigser celal ram yom, poke nt called upon Commissioner Harris for an address. This , made while a member of the board of education, to abol- 
for our schocls and our system have been taken up by others, so | essay was directed to exhibiting the value of a study ish corporal punishment. He labored ceaselessly, and 
that the English are finding outagreat many thingsabout us that of the dead languages. He thought the student was at first with no seeming success. He had always one 
poondhe— ee eee = them things, as is always the thug enabled to enter into the life of the childhood of ‘argument, ‘If Thomas Hunter can get along without it 
Mr. wiindetts recently opened, at Luton, a “bigher grade | the race. Thus the Chinese read Confucius, the Hin- in his school, they can get along without it in other 
school,” the fifty-third of its class in Great Britain; he was giad doos the Rig Vedas, the Arabs the Koran, and the Eng- schools.” 
to find them increasing in number, but reminded his hearersof lish Homer and Virgil. This position he fortified with 
the great room for such increase by stating that there are over' .onsiderable skill. 


THE publishing firm of A. Lovell & Co. has been in- 
“ght hentred cach qstnsia te usnen. satin teed i\ But that is not the reason why the dead languages are creased by the addition of Mr. W. S. M. Silber, who has 
takes fourteen volumes. That makes ours seem less gigantic,’ Studied ; the real reason is that the college professors had considerable experience in publishing affairs. This 
does it not ? are enabled to make the student work hard over the isa very live and energetic firm and it publishes some 
puzzles afforded by Homer and Virgil ; he is forced to very valuable text-books, and this addition to its mem- 
give reasons and this forces him to think. Then over bership means additional activity. 
his thought the professor cun stretch him as on a grid- 
IN the great hall of the Metropolitan Opera House, on iron, and often the process is quite as painful asit would) reacHERS WANTED.—Normal ates 
Monday last, before a gathering of scholars that has per-| be to be over the coals. Thus he learns to dig out his siia'tp eases tie puatbebe anevtes be @actemmnes 
Low became president of Columbia College. We have! searching questions of the professor. We do go back- dicen, deenadin et thn How Yast Rbomusiedib eam, 
only space to greet the new officer with heartfelt wishes ward, it is true, but not to get at the childhood of the 95 ciinton Place, New York. Good vacancies are now 
that his stewardship will prove as fruitful as that of his Tace, but at whatever there is wise ahd strong behind us coming in for September 1890. If you wish a better 
predecessor. Mr. Low assumes a chair that has been! —the manhood there is. Nevertheless, Dr. Harris put  Wetee fal 
Rega ks: cog: ANDi Ogata tr ote A apamenedhenen si the manager. 

quite the last of a race—the only American whom’ Many asked, as the venerable President Dwight stood | 

the tendency toward specialization had left untouched, before them, his physical framé showing 60 clearly his Rheumatism is removed by Hood's Sareaparille, which purifies 
Who wae scholar in many-fickis, a student in all-op-.spvere, studious life, “Must I pay-that. price 49 bp &! the tioodand tad upibeyatem, at 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE WoRKs OF WALTER BAGEHOT. Edited by Forrest 
Morgan. With Memoirs by R. H. Hutton. Now first 
Published in Full by The Travelers’ Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, 1889, In Five Volumes. 8vo. 


The editor of the London Economist (the most impor- 
tant financial journal published) was a man of such enor- 
mous fertility, such powers of analysis, and such depth of 
knowledge, that in England he is unquestionably regarded 
as one of the greatest of the great school of thinkers that 
has made this half of the century noteworthy in the annals 
of philosophy, of science, and of literature. Walter 
Bagehot’s writings are recognized throughout the world 
as those of a master-mind; his ‘‘ Physics and Politics” is 
to-day the fundamental of all schools of political science, 
the basis of all efforts better to understand the laws of 
political growth and social unities. His letters upon the 
second spaces are consulted by every student of French 
history ; h ie Constitution” is a standard work up- 
on that subject ; his “‘ Lombard Street’ is the repository of 
the wisdom of the times in practical economics. But 
Bagehot did more than all this; we are not surprised to 
find his writings upon the silver question absolutely au- 
thoritive ; but when we turn from these pages to a bright 
bit about the try of Beranger, to a series of hterary 
reviews upon Gibbon, Macaulay, Sterne, Dickens; to es- 
says religious and metaphysical, and to analytical sketches 
of all the great English premiers and economists, we must 
simply stand speechless before the mind that could show 
so many facets of equal and unending brilliancy. Yet 
Bagehot is not what may be called well-known in America. 
Many thousands of intelligent people may be found to 
whom the names of Spencer, Arnold, Huxley, are familiar, 
the name of Bagehot totally foreign. The reasons for this 
need not he discussed; they lie perhaps, in some mistakes 
about America in his earlier writings, perhaps in the fact 
that his economic views have not hitherto been popular in 
this country ; perhaps in a combination of causes. One of 
these causes—inaccessibility—has now certainly been 
removed. The edition before us, we venture to say, is 
superior to any % be had in England, and is fully as good 
as any set of ks by English authors that has come to 
our table. In fact, itis in many respects unique; anda 

rusal of Mr. Morgan’s preface in which he explains the 

ifficulties that confronted him and his methods of over- 
coming them, will convince any reader that he has here 
the works of a truly great man in a Yay = | and honest 
dress. Nor can we omit a word of praise for the mechan- 
ical part of the work. No fairer pages are to be found 
than these, no better examples of the k-maker’s art «s 
applied to serious, solid literature. 





THE ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. A text-book for use in 
high-schools and academies. With a Uranograpby. By 
Charles A. Young, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co, 12mo. 
462 pp. , 

The present volume is a new work, and not a mere 
abridgment of the sume author’s ‘‘General Astronomy.” 
Much of the material of the larger work has naturally been 
incorporated in this, and —_ of the illustrations used. 
But everything has been -vorked over, apparently with 
direct reference to the course suitable for higb school 
classes. Thus no mathematics higher than elementary 
alegebra and geometry appear in the text; and some 
matters, relegated to the nen. ateacher might, with 
discretion, put before his older pupils. The uranography 
is clear, concise, and almost interesting. 


ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. By J. Brooksmith and E, J. 
Brooksmith. London: Macmillan & Co. i6mo, 192 pp. 
5¢ cents. 1889. 


This is a aay petetet aud well-arranged elementary 
arithmetic, containing an exposition of all the tundamen- 
tal operations. 


THE TEMPERANCE First READER. By J. McNair Wright. 
66 pp. 

A TEMPERANCE ARITHMETIC. By J. McNair *Wright. 
New York: National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House, 58 Reade street. 32 pp. 


These little books were prepared as aids in the inculca- 
tion of temperance principles in the minds of young chil- 
dren: Warnings as to the evils of 1um are ingeniously 
woven into every story of the reader, ‘lhe arithmetie con- 
tains an astonishing amount of statistics regarding strong 
drink and tobacco. This is given in the form of problems 
and will make lasting impressions on many young minds. 


THE STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS OF THE 
STATES. By Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D Boston 
Heath & Co. 1889. 12mo, 132 pp. 50 cents. 


Dr. Wilson has found that one of the chapters of his work 
upo” the state was capable of use as a text-book ; and has 
had it published separately in this form. The nicety with 
which this excision has been done excites a belief that the 
work now before us was parent rather than child of the lar- 
ger volume, The first thing one turns toin a work upon the 
American government, is almost sure to be the discussion 
of the doctrine of sovereignty—state or federal aovensianty. 
One seems to expect each new author to say something 
new (and true) about this insolvable question ; and yet one 
knows that it has all been said long ago. So we confess 
our surprise and pleasure at finding, in these es, very 
httle about sovereignty, much about the actual condition 
of this National Union; nothing anent States’ hts, 
everything upon states’ powers and states’ duties. Indeed, 
one sentence (sec. 41) dismisses argument upon these ques- 
tions as neatly as possible : ‘‘ For the English race, the law 
under which they live is, at any particular time, what it is 
then wnderstood to be; and t understanding ot it is 
compounded of the circumstances of the case.” This, we 
must be permitted to suggest, is the doctrine of the tlexi- 
bility of the coastitution ; a doctrine abhorred, in pore! 
by all good Americans, and in secret, believed in and acted 
upon by the active leaders in executive, legislative, and 
judici departments. The war demonstra this, the 

‘jegal tender cases”’ confirmed it; now it has un 
egress in the text-books. Dr. Wilson Eves a good outline 
of the-action of the local governments in the United States, 
and closes with a description of the Washington govern- 
ment and its functions. A list of authorities, properly 

, is‘ a useful ‘appendix; but the Constitution 
have been added to the volume. 


UNITED 
: DC. 


OA 


to | attention, the 
other of 


MICHIGAN: ITS GEOGRAPHY, HIsTtoRY, RESOURCFS, AND 
CrviL GOVERNMENT. By F. M. Kendall, suverintendent 
of polis schools. Grand Rapids: Dean Prin 
Publishing Co. 

For many years a pamphlet entitled, ‘“‘ Michigan and its 
rces,’’ was used in the eighth grade of the Grand 

Rapids school as a supplementary aid to the study of 

Michigan. The state ceased to publish that in 1884, and 

the present volume was prepared to take its place. This 

oe unre - . pone ey es works for hy 
e subjec nto five parts—Geogra 

—Industries and Resources,—Education and the State 

Institutions,—Civil Government,—and History. Instruc- 

tion in the lines indicated by these titles cannot be made 

too prominent. 


ting an 


SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE GREEK 
VERB. By William Watson Goodwin, LL.D., Harvard 
Paige . Boston: Ginn & Company. 1890. 8vo. 

Pp. 

This is an enlargement, rather than a revision, of Pro- 
fessor Goodwin’s work that ap under the same title 
in 1860 and again in 1865. It ir, therefore, the fruit of many 
years of study and investigation, both in America and 

urope, and surely covers the matter with thoroughness 
and accuracy. Notable features of the volume are the 
indices, which are very full. The author’s high reputa- 
tion as a scholar will be enhanced by his latest volume. 


C&SAR DE BELLO GALLICO, VI. Edited by C Colbeck, 
M. 4 London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 82mo. 94pp. 40 
cents, 

This little volume comprises an elaborate introductiun, 
the text, very Sas notes, and a complete vocabulary. The 
sixth book the most important, in several ways, of 
Cesar’s Commentaries} and -a vest-pocket edition of it, 
as complete as this, should be a valuable help to pupils. 
Tn the same series are now found the rest of Cesar, the 
#Eneid, Xenophon, and other school classics. 


THE RYERSON MEMORIAL VOLUME, 1844-1876. 

Dr. J. George Hodgins. 

This volume is intended to exhibit the extraordinary 
work of Dr. Ryerson in Upper Canada. It collects from his 
reports items that well display his boundless energy and 
wisdom. 


Edited by 


THE NEW ARITHMETIC. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 15th. 
Edition. With a Preface by Truman H. Safford. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1 16mo. 230 pp. 85 cents. 


This is a somewhat advanced arithmetic, advanced in 
the sense of treating with —_ thoroughness the elemen- 
pon | operations as well as the more complicated. A smat- 
tering of algebra is suggested rather than used, and many 
simpler forms are given for multiplication and other 
branches. Prof. Safford in his preface speaks of the ad- 
vantages of a knowledge of abstraction, or algebra, in the 
handling of the concrete, as in arithmetic. He also puts 
in a strong plea for mental arithmetic,—oral questions and 
answers,—ascribing to the students’ usual lack of self- 
reliance (‘‘ they go through fire and water, almost, to 
procure a translation ora — ‘)a cause for direct class- 
room work, including, in other branches, sight-reading, 
experiments, ‘‘extemporalia”’ ofall kinds. The tendency to 
adopt these methods shuuld be welcomed, but Prof. Saf- 
ford’s ‘‘ cause ’’ forgotten. 


ABSCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON : (ON THE CROWN.) Edited 
on the Basis of Weidner’s Edition by Rufus B. Richard- 
son, Professor in Dartmouth College. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Small 8vo. 279 pp. $1.59. 

A scholarly edition, with copious notes, a historical and 
critical introduction, and an appendix upon the Mss. ex- 
tant. It1s one of the “‘ College Series of Greek Authors.”’ 


JEANNE D’ Arc. By Alphonse de Lamartine. Edited 
with Notes and a mame by Barrere, Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 12mo. paper. 188 pp. 40 cents. 


LA METROMENIE: COMEDIE EN CINQ ACTES. By Alexis 
Piron. With an Introduction and Notes by nm Del- 
bos, M. A. Same size, price, and publishers. 


These are welcome reprints of two little French classics, 
arranged for use in the school-room. The one is a touch- 
ing and simple story, the other a very good example of the 
conventional French play of the last century, though 
without the objectionable features usually found. Both 
works are annotated with some fullness, but the transla- 
tions suggested in the ‘“‘ Jeanne”’ seem to us a bit too lit- 
eral in some instances and a trifle pnnenenve in others ; 
this arising, perhaps, from the difficulty of making any 
two pm any agree upon uncertain points in the art of 
translating. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERIN-| Geo. G 


TENDENT, NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION. For the School Year Ending July 25, 1889. ns- 
mitted to the Legislature January 7, 1890. By Hon. 
Andrew 5. a. Albany: James B. Lyon, State 
Printer, 1890. Royal 8vo. 


This mine of information begins with the superintend- 
ent’s special report. Following are the exhibits, classified 
under 20 headings and 4appendices. First, comes a mass 
of statistics ; then the uselu l decisions of the superintend- 
ent in important ap cases; tbe pormal schools, lists. 
reports, statistics, circulars, meetings; the Museum o 
Natural History 
the city su tendents, and the saperiatendents ; 
Indian schools; deaf and dumb ; blind; examinations 
and certificates; scholarships at Cornell ; graduates’ cer- 
tificates; courses of study adopted (1) by Fulton, Her- 
kimer, aud Montgomery, and é) by 22 commissioners ; 
Arbor day ; the nautical school; and teachers’ institutes. 
Outof this great collection of material itis difficult to 

ectany part of more importance than many other ser- 
tions of the volume. We have read, however, with much 
reposts of the city superintendents, and on 
journal will be found numerous quots- 
tions ; - while the portion of the work devoted 
to normal schools : interest. Valuable also 
are the twelve 
ruction in g for the teachers’ 
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; the reports of the school comr iissioners, | }8 


ing the engravings of the handsome new school buildings 
in Long Island City, and the Oneorta normal school. We 
have occasion to study Sut. Draper’s report more 
fully at other times. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Taomas Y. CROWELL & Co., vho were lately burned out, are 
now ready tor business at Purchase and Oliver streets, Boston, 
having five well-lighted and spacious floors, containing about 
25,000 square feet of surface. 

D. C. Heat & Co. have published Lessing’s * Minne von Barn- 
helm,” a comedy in five acts, edited with notes, and an extended 
introduction by Sylvester Primer. 


The ScRIBNERS have assumed the publication of Goodholme’s 
“Domestic Encyclopedia,” and the work will hereafter appear 
w:th their imprint. 

D. LotHrop Company have published Albert E. Winship’s 
“The Shop ;” Mrs. Castle’s * Aids to Endeavor,” with an introduc- 
tion by Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 

J. BR. Lrpprncort Co. bave among their latest books “ Elemen- 
tary Lessons in Heat,” by 8. E. Tillman, a valuable treatise on 
this important subject. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. have just added to their text-books 
three works on physical science: “Steam,” by Wm. Ripper; 
“Elementary Physics,” by M. R. Wright; “ Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity.”” by A. W. Poyser. 

Ginn & Co, issue Wentworth’s “Primary Arithmetic,” and 
“Elementary Mathematical Tables,” by Alexander Macfarlane. 
The first is a delightful text-book for children, and the latter one 
of great value to all who use tables. 

Lovett & Co.’s “ Arithmetic for Preparatory Schools, High 
Schools, and Academies,” by Charles A. Hobbs, is very practical, 
and contains some new features. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons’ recently published work, “ The 
Modern Seven Wonders of the World,” by Charles Kent, gives 
descriptions of the steam-engine, the electric-telegraph, the 
photograph, the sewing-machine, the spectroscope, the electric 
light, and the telephone. 

RAND, MCNALLY & Co. issue “ Ned Stafford's Experiences in the 
United States.” an account of this country from a British work- 
man’s pvuint of view. = 
The HARPEKS’ new publication, * The Four Georges,” Vol. IT., 
by Justin McCarthy, is vigorously, and, in parts, brilliantly writ- 
ten. This volume treats of George II. 


D. APPLETON & Co. have brought out Supt. George Howland’s 
“ Practical Hints for the Teachers of Public Schools.”” They also 
publish Ivin Sickels’ ‘* Exercises in Wood -Working.” 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & Co., of Chicago, have issued the third 
edition of ‘The Virtues ard Their Reasons,” a system of ethics 
for society and schools, by Austin Bierbower. This book has 
been received by the public of all denomimations and the press 
with extraordinary favor. 


MAGAZINES. 


The February Magazine of American History has for a trontis- 
piece a porees of America’s celebrated histoman, George Ban- 
croft. leading article is on “* America’s Cong ess of Historica! 
Scholars.” in which is given an account of their recent meeting in 
Washington. Itis well illustrated. ‘* Recent Historical Work ' 
is President Adams’ address at the opening of that meeting. 

One of the important topics of the day, ** The Behring Sea Ques- 
tion,” is treated by Charles B. Elliott in the Atlantic for Februury. 
“ An Outline of the Japanese Constitution,” by K. Kaneko, shows 
how far that ancient despotism gone towa democracy. 
Other timely articles are on “ Robert Browning” and “ Mr. Bel- 
lJamy and the new Nationalist Party.”” Among the contmbutors to 
the number are Mi Deland, E. L. Binner, Henry James, 


and Oliver Wendeli Holmes. 
In the February Arena Ed Fawcett takes a much further 
“ dip into the tuture” even than Edward Bellamy. His contribu- 


tion is entitled, “In the Year Ten Thousand,” and is a biank- 
verse m giving A qeaaee of New York City in that far-off age. 
An article that will attract wide attention 1s that by Gen. Clinton 
Fisk on “ Henry George end the Rum Power.” There are also 
contributions by Richard Hodgson, Nicholas P. Gilman, James T. 
Bixby, Helena Modjeska, H. H. Gardener, Thomas B. Preston, 
and W. H. H. aay 
An extraordinary interest has attached to the Gladstone-Blaine 
controversy on the tariff in the North American Review. In the 
Febru: number Roger Q. Mills contributes a valuable article, 
written from the tanff-reform standpoint. Next to this in inter- 


est will probabil runk Jefferson Davis’ paper on “The Doctrine 
of State’s Rights.”” Gail Hamilton, in “ Lay | and the Poye,” PT oe 
an itea of the peculiar political position of that country. ose 
concerned in li ture will eagerly read Guida's “ New View of 
Shelley.” Important problems are discussed in “ Light- 
fog. and Public Safety,” and “ British Capital and American 
industries.’ Other topics treated are “ News Here and 


pa 
Abroad,’”** Tbe American Bishop of To-day,” and “ Final Words 
on Diverce.” 

In the February Chautauquan a great variety of topics are 
treated. We will mention among them “ Economic [noternation- 
alism,” by Richard T. Ely; “ Moral Teachings of Scien e,” by 
Arabella B. Buckley; “ Works of Waves,” by Prof. N. §. 
Shaler; “‘How Sickness was Prevented at Johnstown,” by Dr. 
Geo. roff; and “The Poetry of the Civil War,” by Maurice 

ompson. 

The February Ladies Home Journal is filled with the best things 
for woman’s benetit and pleasure. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Ur. 
Talmage, Josiah Ailen’s Wife, Kat~ Tannatt Woods, Maad Howe, 


Mary J. Holmes, and a score of others contribute to this number. 
Special pains are taken with the illustrations. 

The February § vi is a beautiful number, the special 
attraction “The Story of the Great Storm at Samoa, 
retold by John P. Dunning. and richly illustrated from photo- 
grephe and with drawings by J. O. vidson, W. Tabor, and 

rge Wharton Edwards. In “ Every-day Bucteria,” Prof. 


Frederick D. Chester gives a clear account of the troublesome 
little forms of life that are responsible for so many ills that flesh 
her to. “An Armadillo Hunt,” by Walter B. Barrows, 
describes a Scuth American adventure. There are many other 
o~ things that the :eaders of this excellent magazine wil) not be 
ow in discovering. 


The February Book Buyer, in addition to having the first por- 
trait of F. Marion Crawtord ever printed ina ical, contains 
the concl of the literary prize competition, begun in the 
Jan issue. The contest has excited wide interest, especially 
among lite clubs. 

The J the Educat'onal Society if rome comes to us 

over sea and . It contains a “ Brief ry ot Education ip 
Japan,” an article upon the * Necessity of School Physicians, 
another on “ Secondary Education.” We regret our inabilit 

intelligently to criticize t essays by natives of Japan, but it 

us to be told that our visits are appreciated ir that distant 

nd. We note that e i of the on neers” peetitos 

° ames . a appeared ap . 

The Me Rang iy Eg 

Girze SS Perecase to Sad ow weeeeyuens Ee growth of interest 

the newer educational methods. 
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THE IDEAL PHYSIOLOGY! 


A HEATHY BODY, 


A Text-book on Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, 
Alcohol and Narcotics. 
For Use in Intermediate Grades in Public and Private Schools. 


By CHARLES H. STOWELL, M.D., 
Professor of Histology and Microscopy, University of Michigan. 








To teachers contemplating the adoption of an Elementary Physiology. 

Stowell’s ‘‘A HEALTHY BODY,” was published late in the spring 
of 1889, and has already had a sale in Illinois alone of nearly 15,000 
copies. 

It is a book of rare merit. It was not written by a professional 
book-maker, as a commercial enterprise, but by a regular physician 
to meet the requirements of recent legislation relating to instruction 
in Physiology in the Public Schools. It contains all that is needed 
below the High School, and is adapted to the sixth and seventh 
grades of Graded Schools, and to the fourth and fifth reader classes 
in dstrict schools. It has a more attractive page and a more inter- 
esting text than any other physiology in existence. 

It is freer from technical terms than any other book of like grade. 

It states scientific facts with force and clearness, yet without 
irritating argument or unwarranted prejudice. 

It ‘is not one of a series of books, but is complete in itself. 

It is cheaper than any other book coveriag the same matter. 

We earnestly ask you to examine it before adopting a Physiology 
for your schools. 


{2mo, Cloth, 220 pages, fully illustrated, with Original Sketches by the Author. 


Copies to teachers for Examination, or Supplies for First Intro- 
duction, will be sent prepaid, at 50 cents each; allowance 
for old book in exchange 20 Cents. 


JOHN C. BUCKBEE & CO, Publishers, 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DO YOU WANT A TEACHER 
FOR NEXT YEAR? 


If so, why not write to the New York EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
about it? This BuREAU is connected with the publishing house of 
E.L. Kettoae & Co., who have been doing business sixteen years, 
and during that time they have met and learned to know most of 
the leading educational men and women of this country. Mr. 
Amos M. KEtioae, the Editor of the ScHoot JOURNAL, has had a 
long and varied experience in all kinds of school-room work, and 
knows what constitutes a good teacher from the standpoint of 
modern ideas. In filling important places his advice may be had 
free, by simply writing to the manager. 

We make no charge to School Boards,—note that. You are 
doubtless going to have one or more places vacant for the year 
commencing September, 1890. Send in the complete details of the 
vacancies and we will send you complete description with testi- 
monials, etc., of two or three of the best teachers in your vicinity. 


CONFIDENCE IN THIS BUREAU. 


Although Dr. Frank Capen, Principal of the New Paltz, N. Y. Normal School, in 
a letter to the Manager of this Bureau said: ‘‘ They want nothing short of an angel 
over there.” Yet the principal of the school “over there,” which in this case was 
Long Island, decided to take at once two nominees on a list of ours ; one at $550, the 
other at $700. There was only one applicant for the $700 place. Mr. Chas. Majory’s 
name was the name given to the School Board at East Orange, N. J., and he was 
elected. Mr. B , salary $1800, was the only one nominated by us for a position 
and was elected. Mrs. Frieda Diemar was the only name given the Yonkers, N. Y., 
School Board, etc., etc. 

















Mora: If you want a first-class teacher write your needs at 
once to the Manager. Do not delay. Send particulars to 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, 
New York Educational Bureau. NEW YORK. 


STATEMENT ’” 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Asscts,. . ». . «. . « « $136,401,328 02 
Increasc in Assets, ° ° ; ° $10,319,174 46 
aiien'te Meehan, " * $20ivise et 
ap ee * * SSise0s.087 10 
dS 
“Tilitaiines °.°.°.°.°.°.° ae 
EER: *.*.°.*.*..” eee 
Policies in force, : . .- . . . «ss is2,310 
nace of Pret 
Increase over 1888, . ° . -* . > 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. . . $69,361,013 13 
United States Bonds and other Securities, - $50,323,469 81 
on © Securities, . ° e ° ° ° $9,845,500 00 

es at interest, . . $2,988,632 79 
and in transit,ctc. $3,881,812 20 


$136,401,2328 O02 
Liabilities (including Reserve at <°/:), 6126,744,079 55 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. : 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend wi!l be apportioned as usual. 

















. Risk Nisks 

Year. ane Outstanding Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,681,420...... $851, 789,285... .. .$108,876,178 §1.......$4,743,77 
1885..... 46,507,189....... $68,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886..... 56,882,719....... 393,809,203. ..... 114,181,963 24...... 5,643,568 
1887..... 60,457,468....... 427,628,933. ..... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1389..... 151,602,483....... 565,949,984. ..... 136,401,328 02...... 9,657,248 


New Yorx, January 20th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Ourver Harriman, S. Vaw Rensseraer Crvorr,| Tro. W. AucHIncioss, 
Henry-W, Soirn, Cuaries RK. HeNDERSON, THEopore Morrorp, 
Rospekt OLYPHANT, Georce Biss, Wituiam Bascock, 
Grorce F, Baxex, Rurvs W. Pecknam, Preston B. Piums, 

os, ‘THOMPSON, J. Hosart Herrick, Witram D. Wasnaven, 
ames C. HoLpen, IuDLEY OLcorTT, Wa. P. Drxow, Stuyvesant Fisn, 

ermann C. von Post,| Freperic Cromweit,| Roserr A. Grawntiss, Avucustus D, Jumuarp, 
Avexanper H. Rics, vuren T. Davies, Nicnoras C. Miires, Cuarites E. Mrirer, 
Lewis May, RoperT SEWCLL, Henry H. Rocers, | James W, Husrep. 


— E. Sprovits, 


ROBIRT A, CRANNISS, - - 


1° AAC F. LLOYD, ed Vice-President. 
A. N. WATERHOUSZ, Auditor, 


Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. TASTON, Secretary. 
TREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCkK, LL.D., F. 1. A., Actuary. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jx., Assistant Actuary. CHARLCES bh, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - ~ - Treasurer. 
JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier, 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, WILLIAM W, RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


Mepicat Directors 


GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., 


F. J. MARSH, M.D. 


belp for the Teacher Who Cannot Draw. 


EASY THINGS TO DRAW. 


Especially Designed to Facilitate (Drawing on the Blackboard. 


By D. R. AvucssurG, Director of Drawing in the Keystone Normal School at Kutztown, 
Pa. Includes 31 full page plates, containing over 200 different subjects, drawn in 
the simplest manner in outline. Bound in unique, durable card board cover, in blue 
and silver. Quarto, 80 pp. Price, 30 cents; ‘0 teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 4 
cents extra. 

Thousands of teachers who cannot draw and yet want to put something on the blackboard before their 
=.= welcome this little book. Its design is to furnish drawings needed in the school-room for object 
drawing lessons, and busy work. The teacher with chis in his hand can by practice put a neat pic- 

ture on the , and thus give something for the fingers that ache for something to do. Besides it 
will help to render the school-room attractive to have these pictures in view. By copying these pictures the 
pupil learns to draw. The pictures are from objects that are before the child in general ; they are of objects 
reads about also. The book contains plain directions for drawing, and no one can help but be interested 

in these outlines. Even the most timid teacher will take new courage on seeing them. We counsel the 
teacher to take up this volume determined to use it—to draw, no matter how poorly ; to keep on, day after 


day. Believing with the author, that all can learn to draw, we think it is not too much to say, all can pro- 
duce as good as these. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, \%isWavash avenue, Chicago. 


FIUIUULKD v 
AT 
CAC: TEACHERS ices 
Elegant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 


paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand, Many Normal 

Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 
4s the last year. You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 
iiscount. Also large stock of books for Schoo! Libraries on hand, catalogue 
of the best 1,000 ready in September. 














¢, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs.,{ ‘a funtion Pipes, Nem reek 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESk 





Are you familiar with the ee J. Ste 


of Messrs. Geo. Sherwood & Co 
Wabash avenue, Chicago? Stop, read 
and know, what ‘books they areem racing. 
New departures, new systems, new plans, 
for het who live in the present and are 
working for the future. e list includes 
Abbie G. Hall’s Botany ; Taylor’s Model 
History of the United States ; Frank H. 
Hall’s wap 3 Reader; Analytical 

; Webb’s New Model First 
. H. Belfield’s Revised Model 
Elementary Arithmetic, and last, but not 
least, The Virtues and Their Reasons, for 

and schools, by Austin Bierbower, 

pat oes Sao into the Chicago schools and 
recommended by a thousand of the fore- 
most educators of the country. Mr. Bier- 
bower has made an honest attempt to find 
some common ground on which moralit 
can be taught efficiently in the schoo 
without invading the neutral zone created 
by the American theory of right of con- 
science, and he has admirably succeeded. 


Figures do not lie. Consegmantiy there 
is a world of truthful si cance in the 
statement of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of New York, for the year ending 
December 31, 1889. Its assets are 
$136,401,328.02, invested in real estate and 
bond and mortgage loans, United States 
bonds and other securities, loans on collat- 
eral securities, cash in banks and trust 
ompanies at interest, and interest ac- 
crued, premiums deferred and in transit, 
etc. ‘Its liabilities, including reserve at 
4%, are $126,744,079. 58. These facts speak 
with a loud voice to every man who, ap- 
preciating the necessity of life insurance, 
is only waiting to put his faith in an insti- 
tution which is sound and liberal. 





Teachers and others who are getting 
ready for school vacations, and holiday 
excursions, should not delay having their 
teeth properly cared for. A callon Dr. W. 

Stewart, West 23d street, New York 
= f for an examination of your teeth, 


inform you SE cg what is necessary, 
a also the le cost. A few dollars 
wisely spent in care and attention to the 


teeth, will often save a lifetime of suffer- 
ing and prove to be of lasting benefit. Dr. 
Stewart’s work is first class, and he may |Co 
be relied upon to do careful work. If 
call or write do not fail to mention 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


In the march of educational progress 
the teaching of the most useful of arts is 
not to be forgotten. A complete system 
for school sewing, in eight graded lessons, 


is embodied in the Schoo! Se Practice 
Cloth, of which one sheet with irections, | 
is sent by mail for twenty-five cents. Ad-|°®" 


dress Miss Kirkwood, Wilson Industrial 
School, 125 St. Mark’s place, New York. 


These columns have taken frequent oc- 
casion—yet none too frequent—for extol- 
ling the merits of the Acme School geen 
Teachers, ask your stationers to sell 
afew of these tablets as samples. T 7 
are manufactured—together with many 
other extremely convenient forms of sta- 
tionery—by the Acme Staitonery and 
Paper Co., 59 Duane St., New York City. 


Have you a typewriter? If not, why] 3. 
not? Every enterprising man necds one, 
and has one to-day. Do you know the 
ied seman of the caligraph ? 
he Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
a minute, on the ph. It has 
one hundred thousand daily users. G. A. 
McBride wrote 129 words in a single min- 
ute, blindfolded. For full and correct 
account of above test, address The Ameri- 


Tar | bar 


Springfield, Mass., is being th 
advertised asthe place where ent 
educational work is being done, and many 
educational helps are manufactured. The 
illustrations of the Springfield Industrial 
Drawing Kit which are shown in our ad- 
ve columns this week, are worthy 
of attention from all drawing teachers 
and draughtsmen, who can understand at 


a glance — and economy of this 
_—s. Since 1 , Milton Bradley 
. have added the ” 2 Kit to their 


list of manufactures Ps it is certainly a 
in “not to be sneezed at” when we 
Calider that half- pe bw Spe it. 
The same concern are making Spring- 
field Support for ae ae whic 
consists of a neat wooden table for hold- 
mes such models as the pupil may wish - 
wae during his drawing lesson ; 
_ rod Supporting this table, which 
be inserted in the desk, by passing it 
through a hole in the desk top, and is held 
in gh by a metalliccam. The table —_ 
readily be adjusted at any desired h 
or removed, the rod then being dropped to 
the level of the desk. The support retails 
at 25 cents. 


‘* Beauty 1s only skin deep,” and when 
you realize that the beauty of skin and 
scalp is restored by the Cuticura Remedies, 
that it cleanses, purifies, and beautifies, 
the skin, curing torturing, disfiguring, 
itching, scaly, and pimply diseases, of the 

skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
you must admit it to be one of the ae 
discoveries of the time. Pimples, black- 
heads, chap and oily skin, prevented 
by Cuticura Dp. aches, pains, and 
weaknesses, instantly mee te by the Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 


For A DISORDERED LIVER try BRECHAM’S 
PILLs. 





can Writing Machine ’Co., Hartford, Conn, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


We want teachers for the hundreds of good positions now coming in for the Fall term. 
work, 2. On application we send you a list of a part of these, and sufficient to prove 


(two thousand) teachers since we 


that our claims are as we represent them. 


the year 1890, and many from teachers of your 


than all other agencies together. 


There is no other 


1. We have placed nearly 2,000 


8. We also send hundreds of testimonials to our work, which have been written in 


personal acquaintance. 


4, We place more teachers in states west of New York, 
cy that has ever wade the claim that it has placed one teacher to our 








| Serofula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous s0fes 
eannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
ciearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by €. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








SCOTT’S 


EMULSION 


DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 





Be sure you get the genuine, 














Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH a 











fitty, in states west of New York, and we by actual giving of the places filled, prove our claim. Supplies Prof Mio Cohen eh en Governesses, Mu- 
Some of the HUNDREDS OF LETTERS recently received. Churches,” tiso. Bockweepers,_ cane 
. P. Cushing, Vice-Prin., Holyoke High School, Holyoke, From S. A. Liewellen, Principal of Schools of Waitsburg, Wash. : | Copyists and Business Firms. 
Seu Agency has for me a road to rapid advancement. You “Tam : indebted to the Teachers’ Co-operative Association for most| Address we Cc. L. WERNER, 
gave me more satistnction in a month, Ad ‘Ot er Agencies offered in | fortunate step in my career as a teacher.” (Jan. 6, 329 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
seven years,” (Jan. 7, ‘90. — 
: From F. A. Caldwell, Principal Belleview College, Bel 

Edw. P. Anderson, Prof. | niin Literature and . Modern Marion : teacher I can speak personally of its advantages, 
Language Agricultural College, Mich: on _ att = ——— Mm eT aaah egety' to it for a tonohers needed in our own College.’ T EAC cof & RSs’ AG E N CY 
to worthy men. Retiring scholars, busy with their books, or their "From, , Dice McLaren B.D., Professor of Natura + on Ba my 
specialties, have neither time nor moncy to spend in travelling ‘about the History, M aryand Ag ricultural Colicge’ * While y Wg — a American and oth foxes, for Unive 
country, to find the places best suited to them. This Association peyese Johns kins niversity, I was elected teacher o' India lusicians, of Foss Universities, Cal = 
at their services, eyes and ears, that are almost const —. instead of | napolis ist h School, through the information = Pee, be Orville 
the limited field of observation, that can be inspected laces by them- | Brewer. commend his services to any teacher of | 2pm, Sobe ~ e 
selves, and their busy friends. *The world is all before re them, w re to| vacancies. i, (Jan. 6, °90.) Selling and of school property. 


choose.’ I can speak 
ledge that 1 ‘hav e been directed to more suitable 
been more rapidly mangoes, since my con 
than before.” (Dec. 25, ’89.) 


D. Dennis, Prin. Park Academy, Park City, Utah : 


from experience, and am glad, gratefuliy to jocknow 
my salary 
on with the Association, 


ces, that m has rom E. 


a Through from that source is good 


F E. Blanchard Rapids, Iu.: 
“From actual experience I can testify of th - the Chatter am and ptness 
ot the Teachers’ Co-operative Associatio 


a ad recommendation coming 


witb us.” Wan. 190 


| Roroor, 


To 
nd Fontng of 
warn furnishes. B. MiniaM COV IRL 


Avenue, New York City. 








your influence I secured my present position, which — Sp a very pleasant H. Prin, Fla ol Flonda, N.Y.: “Last 
and profitable one. Many of my friends have secured positions prowl pee Ret wi with the’ ‘Teachers’ Co-operative Asseciation, and et BUREAU sete SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ror our agency, = ney, one and all, speak of you ya in terms of the highest | result of ie untiring energy fad, abe efforts, I was elected to post of duty. pet, (Chicago) aie Gat at fe 
position now Occupy.” (Jan ‘dail 
“ places, y < ood results, daily 
wnt Ke es, Pie. Se Stow Conn.; ; ey are: found Fram D. jKaercher, Eve. ges, Milton hentomy, Balti- | sending out fresh letters of inquiry to school 
work of beipitig teachers te better’ pout graf sy more, Mf: rough te torts of the Reaches co, Thvorable replies felther now or next azpect to lala cer ers 
et ping h v positions. as the western energy, | ation | have Foren a . good ——y- I received also, ble rs nad = 4 September, the present is a 
pus » wy activity, , at will secure a position for a teacher, if it les | ¢-om two other fine ~- the Association did even more good. time pondence with him. 
< tnehedien fede ‘ake wai 8, Pes Ww. Va.:.«y} ta Pha anticipated” an. 1," ddress, SPALBERT. Manager, a 
rejurd the Teachers’ Co-operative Association as pests TB whers’}, From F.. S$. be Romeoter. 5 nt pat. Ony poem, _ watha, Kansas. : in 
registered! with two otbor promiuen the time {registered with | Zou, 1 aieo|~1 hare bows'w aumee of fos Teachers, Coca: Amconte tl ageROAN AND FOREIGN 
Seats agai, rt Poe ern nto oP soancy ea] Rane Beara certo me svaun bi an Goo ers’ 
L. B. Wilson Teacher Math St. Paul, wort laide, Holton Prin. Training Depertaes, 
- The Teachers’ Co-operative eS ‘nonsense about it it. Nor nic "Magan 8.-D.: Si ia £ gives me — to ‘sta stating ane perior Brotesoory ssistants, ‘Tutors, 
rpose yankee. foresight. uusiness have characterized sowlelan gency. ined clear! 
all its dealings with me.” (Jan. 6, 90.) es ph wre my line of of work, and sending co copies of testimoni: return tail 4 | and _; recom : Senibeeel cha teee ot ge 4 
schro™, Fandir ra Crocker, Teacher of English, Winona High rectived nagice & ‘pointed Engg A ——. “aes ee | on or address 
soe 20L, pone, jini, ar iy une ee Be h the Aaociats D. pave been dotlars mm rite greats sdvantage to any good teacher to be a Mrs. M, J. FOUNS FULTON, 
lent and agreeable sitaation.” en. 1, 90.) mensber of! a “ SER we on fe Clave Oecare, 
From Mary} M. Rose, College of Tegopers, 9 Un Pipereitey Place, N. tate es Pie S. Fisher, Sut a od shes ted Yor. 


Y. City, N.Y.: own experien 
mates ft y S tacaeue or me to x erie te 8 meer 


From Marys S. Kingsley _Preceptress » State te Normal +. rate ent 
* Govopera tive Associatio te ~ ee Caroma He 
himoelf of its privileges.” ion, Note SS eae ae Sista ae? 


Now is the time. to register, while we 
three 


work, A Registration now is worth 


you to others ot ha (Jan. 1, 0D 








ve been men "Cooperative a 
a 
" tnember of the "eachors’ e beastenn ive Tisodiation, 


of Mr. Orville Brewer, 
say that Mr. Brewer's ney has. rendered tbe 
y to-which [ 
i a for which pm = 





ve only afew members, and have plenty or time to become acquainted with your 


mes one in July, 


Send for our circulars and large manual, which we furnish free of charge. 


Address TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


. * * * ba ” 


ORVILLE BREWER, Menager. 
. * * + * »- 


* * 





,PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


‘eae ia you plod ow at alow 


give OY a gs am oouaas 
ean work for you. 


‘w SupeHintendént'at-a-salary of $2,500- several’ Se eee wee 000 


Mainted with you.” The 


of of a dottonena? 
your 


Li B. LANDIS, Selinhiger, 225 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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| address ‘Tenet Teachers Co-operati 
Btate Street, ea 


= ge me ES Sha 
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For Registration. Best 

an efficient ser- 
} vice, large business, not advance 
Bosttons. Form, F we 


‘or stamp. 
R. E. Avery. 2 West Mth St., New: York. 





CHERMERHORN’s TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 


8 East 147TH STREET, N, Y. 


-| BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


21 W. 5.2 St. 
ST. PAUL, MIX. 


“fade bolas,” BOSTON, 
| Scmoeereermmgndnt ate’ ees 
) BADERS will vonfer a favor by men- 


Lows, | wusieahugen ith atvenienie, al 











February 8, 1890. 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


METHODS, a tae 
rs. ew 
KINDERGARTEN, | ee nee 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, | 100 page dese riptive 
PSYCHOLOGY, | Our own list of these 
MANUAL TRAINING, _ books is the 


PRIMARY EDUCATION, $24, most popular. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT by such authors as 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS: Husbes, Welth? 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, | Seeley, Joseph 


Pa Fitch, Ta 
SPEAKERS, ETC. Foy 


All Gardner, 

New Catalogue Free. Woodbull Perez, 

Send for circulars of our | Quick, Browning’ 

“Standard ” Blackboard Stencils, N. ¥Y. Educa 

tional Bureau, etc. 6 page list of 1,000 Books 
for School Libraries, 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 








INVALUABLE TO EVERY Co. SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E. C. GARDNER, author of “ House 
that Jill Built,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 150 
pp. 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; to 
teachers, $2.00; by mail 12 cents extra. 
OscaR H. Cooper, State Superintendent Public 

Instruction, Austin, Texas, says, Dec. 3, 1888. “It 

is not my practice to commend books, but if b: 

com I could aid by pu “Town an 

Country School Buildings” into the hands of 

every superintendent and school board in this 

state, I could hardly find terms of praise too high 
for its usefulnes3 and beauty.” 

Circular with full descr yption and contents mailed 
on application to 


-E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








INFANTALE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zcured by: 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


SOR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND ¥ 
tifying the ski of children and infants and 
4 ining. scaly and 


VENT, 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
blood diseases. from ples to ie. 
everywaere. Curicura, 50c. ; Soap, 
25c.; RESOL’ , $1. by the Porrsr 
DrvuG AND CHEMICAL By At 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


sm ‘s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
by Curicura Soap. 
Kipyey Pars, Backache and Weakness 


cured AntI-P PLASTER, 
SS pale cuboaing § plaster. co 


DE AP tren coc 


by F. HISCOX, 
oni, , 863 Be’dway, New York. Write fer book of proofs FREE. 
















of 


. 





5 ©0 A MONTA can be 
."" made working for us. 
who can furnish a horse and 

ts - ae RN Af 
moments may em . ‘ew 
vacancies towns and cities. HF. JOHNSON 
& CO., 1008 Main St., Richmond, Va. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 


{f your teeth are needing aticntion. Keliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a speciality. 

Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Ed.ior ScHooL JOURNAL 













A UNIVERSAL NECESSITY. 


THE UNIQUE 


Pncil Slane 









Teachers, Book-Keepers, Office 


Patented May 7, 1889. 


PRACTICAL 


. _ 
——— 
_—_ 


School, Office 
and Home Use. 
Light, Simple, 





Durable 





JUST THE THING FOR 


Men, Artists, Draughtsmen, Ete. 


Neat and Cleanly. No soiled hands, paper or desk. 





PRICE, $1.25, postpaid. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


E."L. KELLOGG & CO.. 


25 Clinton Pl., New York. 


Educational Publishers, 


185 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 





CREATAMERICAN 


BETTER NEWS TO [ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


27. 








The increased demand for BET- 
TER TEACHERS is aivin gthe 


ALIKE FoR} ° 


THE QUESTION BOX. 


in’ 
nbz hey ST are given some interesting 


A Curious Race.—The Guatuso Indians, 
a race of the Aztec family, dwell along 
the banks and head-waters of the Rio Frio, 
which flows into Lake Ni . Their 
country has never been penttrated. The 
attempts made by the Catholic mission- 
aries, and the governors of Nicarauga to 
reach them, though often renewed, have 


always been repulsed. 

The * Fiery Serpents.”"—It has been 
argued with great plausibility that the 
* fiery serpents” that attacked the Israel- 


ites in the wilderness were im reality 
Guinea or Medina worms, ites whic 
inhabit the flesh of men and other animals, 
and that seem to have been known from 
earliest times. They are from six inches to 
four feet in length and one-ninth of an 
inch in diameter, and are found in many 
parts of Africa, India, Sumatra, Persia, 
and Arabia. It is believed that they enter 
the flesh through the skin. 


They own the Countries over which 
they Reign.—Prince Heinrich XXII. pres- 
ent sovereign of the principality of Reuss- 
Greiz, has no civil list. Nearly all the 
territory over which he reigns is his pri- 
vate property. Prince Heinrich XIV., of 
Reuss-Schleis, owns most of the property 
over which he rules. Frederick Wilhelm 
I., present grand duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, owns more than half of his grand 
duchy. 


The grandest Funeral Pageant.—For two 
years after the death of Alexander the 
Great, the body was deposited at Babylon, 
while preparations were being made for 
the march to Egypt. Over a year was 
occupied in the march from Babylon to 
Alexandria. The body was borne on a 
car, the spokes and naves of which were 
overlaid with gold ; the extremities of the 
axles were adorned with massive golden 
ornaments. Upon a platform twelve feet 
wide, and eighteen feet long, was erected 
a magnificent pavilien, resplendent with 
magnificent stones and gems. Upon the 
back of the platform was p)aced a throne, 
profusely carved and gilded, and hung 
with crowns representing the various 
nations over which Alexander had ruled. 
At the foot of the throne was a coffin, 
made of solid gold and containing, besides 
the body, a large quantity of the most 
costly spices and aromatic perfumes. The 
interior of the car had various decorations 
and around it was hung a fringe of golden 
lace, to the pendants of which bells were 
attached. 


{MPORTANT. 


When visiti New York City, save . 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop a 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 
Handsomely Furni-bed Rooms at $1 and 
u per day, Buropean pian. Elevators and 

Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads tw all depots. You 
can live better for leas money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


When were the first Pust-offices Estab- 
lished ?—The first letter-post was estab- 
lished in the Hanse-towns in the early part 
of the thirteenth century. In England, 
in early times, both public and private 
letters were sent by messengers, who in 
the reign of Henry IlI., wore the royal 
livery. A foreign t to carry letters 
between London and the Continent was 
established by foreign merchants in the 
fifteenth century. A _ post-office was 
established in Massachusetts in 1639, and 
in Virginia in 1657, and a monthly route 
between New York and Boston in 1672. 


“The Marseillaise.—This is the name by 
which the grand song of the French revo- 
lution is known. In the beginning of 1792, 
when a column of volunteers was about to 
leave Strasburg, the mayor of the city 
who gave a banquet on the occasion, asked 
an officer of artillery, named Rouget de 
Lisle, to compose a song in their honor. 
The result was the “ Marseillaise,” both 


real authorship 
Marseillais, which name it has ever since 
borne. 
You Can't Have 
Perfect health, unless your blood is pure and 
rich in ek ments to , 
‘s is most 
to restore L Bd, to a 4 
ayy: t cures 





- 
BF 





Dow Give Up 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off” a complaint of 
years; persist until a cure is effected. As a 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine, 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable ; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several years, in the spring months, 


I used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequently, 


boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 
poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.” —L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 

“My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to say that it completely 


‘Cured Me. 


I presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood impure in consequence. 
1 feel that I cannot too highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as I 
was.”"—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 

“For years I suffered from scrofula and 
blood diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several so-called blood-purifiers being of 


10 avail, I was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.”—C. N. Frink, Decorah, lowa. * 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


OR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six 85. Worth $5 bottle 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x2 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 
if you mention this paper 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





COOD ACENTS WANTED. 


FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


AT EVERY CO. INSTITUTE, 
IN EVERY COUNTY, 
IN EVERY CITY, 


FOR THE 
* Man Wonderful” Manikin, 
Nationai Question Book. 
Onique Pencil Sharpener. 


Fetes be territory given. Address the ®@ 
Department. 


BL. KELLOGG & C0., MY. and Ching 











The 


increased interest in the 


use of APPARATUS IN SCHOOLS 
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JUST ISSUED. 


Exercises in Wood-Working. 


A Text-Book for Manual Training Classes i in Schools and Colleges. By Ivin SICKELS, 
M. S., M. D. 

DIVIDED INTO TWO PARTS: The First contains :—Treatise on wood, including the growth, 
structure, Proeerine, 9 and kinds, cause of decay, destructive saneete, and means of preserving wood. 
Thes a description of tools, methods in drawing used to illustrate the exercises, 
and pan vw hy of Poon} tools. These are followed by thirty-nine PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES 
Illustrated by full- pase, plates, and are accompanied by numcrous applications. Directions for 
each exercise are printed on the page opposite its diagrams. 

INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.00. 


Special Terms made on Class Supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Atlanta. San Francisco. 








JUST 








ouT. 


MONTEITH’S NEW WALL MAPS. 


2 MAPS INSTEAD OF:8. 


ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE WALL MAPS. 


THE UNITED STATES. Price, $5.00. 


2. THE WORLD. Price, $5.00. 


41x65. Mounted = oak rollers and muslin back and binding. The names of places are 
my. 
THE WORLD. 


Size 
indicated by initial letters 


Illustrated on the aa with numerous and = 
its, trees, peculiar to the d 


people and animals, plan oa 


nt wood engravings of views of places and 
erent parts of the known world. 


HE UNITED STATES. 
Presents a 46-inch ciempeetnaeia relief DSTA’ the Atlantic to Pacific ocean of the 


greatest value. 


Sent Express or Freight paid on receipt of price by 


111 & 113 William Street, New York- 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 263 & 265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20Tu: 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition of 
the Eclectic History of the United States, by M. E. THALHEIMER ran eed ore of Thalheimer’s Histories. 
The work has been re-written and much simplitied to better adapt — no hool use; the number 
of illustrations has been nearly doubled, including tour full- Pree oT red plates, and the entire 
oa ae -set in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. $1 ‘00: exchange price, 6O 
cents. 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 

ition and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By VIRGINIA 

ADDY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, Va., High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, 
$1.00; exchange price 60 cents. 


RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to accompany Ray’s 
Mathematical Series, by Gzorar W. SmitrH, Woodward High School, Cincinnati. A Bho be 
course in Algebra, sufficiently tull for the high school and usual college curriculum, 12mo, 358 
pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, 6O cents. 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 


No. 16. “Its a Mistake to detain pupils in 
the School-Room during Recess.” 


MISTAKES IN [TEACHING 
New Authorized Copyright Edition. 


Rewritten and Enlarged by two important chapters on 
‘* Mistakes in Aim,’’ and ‘‘ Mistakes in Moral Training.”’ 
By James L. HuGHEs, Inspector Schools, Toronto, Can. 
Cloth, 16mo, 128 pp. Price, 50 cents; to teachers, 40 
cents ; by mail, 5 cents extra. : 

> This valuable little volume tells how roo Mistakes in 

>. Teaching may be avoided, in the plainest, most practical 

way. Thousands of copies already in the hands of teachers. 














“We advise every teacher to invest 50 cents in the purchase of this 
useful volume.”— NV. £. Journal of Education, 


“I know of no book that contains in the same compass so much 
matter directly bearing on their work and c. or of being so immedi- 
ately utilized."—State Supt. Schools, Mary 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, \33Stinton Place, New York. 


EXERCISES FOR WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY, 


Including ‘‘THE CONTINENTAL CONCRESS.” 
Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. Paper; Price, 50 Cents. 


WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY has by.the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public 
‘ay in most of tne schools of the Jard. Without doubt Fy will observe the day by some appro- 
priate exercise. Here is a book that will furmsh you with just such an exercise as you want. 
In addition to nearly 20 choive exercises, it contains “‘THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS,” an 
quensiee which oopeared in the Journal of Education, about three years ago, and for which there 
na constant ca 


A manual of nearly 60 pages. Single copies, 25 cts. Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities 


MECHANICS’ ARITHMETIC. ® ,,¥,,, WEIGHT. Ba. 


Twelfth Thousand. 
This book aims at furnishing work in practical measurements, suitable for beginners,—boyy and 


girls having a fair knowledge of the eiementory rules of arithmetic. It contains nearly 700 graded 
practical pro!t:lems in measurements, with answers. Ali necessary technical information, rules, 
tables, etc., are also given. The book is unsurpassed for review and examination work. 


Cloth, 40*Cents; Paper, 25 Cents. Sent postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER. [!,0rdered_before February 20 we will send a copy of 


MECHANICS’ ARITHMETIC und in cloth, 40 cents) und 
WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES (25 cents), both to one oa tor 50 Cents postpaid. 


Address 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, °.eoqenset Stree’ BOSTON. 
The New England Bureau of Education. 


TO PATRONS. TO TEACH ERS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies| Now is THE TIME TO REGISTER for accidental 
n their schools, will secure from this office the | vacancies and for repeated openings of the new 
record of carefully selected candidates suited to| school year. Not a week, and hardly a day passes, 
the positions to be filled, for any grade df school, | when we do not have calls for teachers, and they 
or for school supervision. come from every state and territory. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANaGer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


JAMES L. HUGHES, 


Inspector of Public Schools, 
Toronto, Canada, 











3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass- 





Dr. Orouttr:—Our committee were a unit on the first ballot for Mr. Spaulding whom you sent 
to us as a candidate for the principalship of our high school. Twelve vandidates applied in person, 
maogt of them good men and well backed, but he alone met the approval of all the committee. We 
are delighted with our choice, and we are as usual, indebted to you for our teacher. 

Methuen, Mass., Jan. 4, 1889. Wa. M. Rocers, Chairman School Beard. 

Dear Dr. OncutT:—We have elected Mr. Craig C. Choate wio applied in person, by your advice 
as assistant in our academy. Am very muclf pleased with him, so far. 

Shelburne Falis, Maas., Jan, 8, 1890. F. A. Tupper, Principal Arms Academy 










PT acne will confer a favor by mentioning the ScHoo. JouRNAL when com 
municating witb advertisers. 


Terr erruTuoA Ot. 


VENABLE’S 
NEW 
hRITHMETICS [ss Sa" 





You will find, in the latest text-books, the 
best methods-— the best and last classified pro- 
blems—the most sensible aids for teaching 
numbers. A two-book cause: NEw ELEMEN- 
TARY, 40 cents (introduction price.) bright, 
attractive; NEW PRACTICAL, 68 cents, with 
graded work of great variety avd interest. 

Correspondence invited concerning these 
books, Maury’s Geographies, Holmes’ New 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


CO., 
66 & 68 Duane St., 


NEW YORK. 








CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 





“* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years wensty scra together eo much miserable Latin 
wich learned otherwise easil y in one "—MILTON. 
and Ooi Omear oie os, OSes no, Sat ee elt Seneast big Prk Homer's Gospel of St. John, and 
9, vd naban, each bers. 
aii "Clark's ‘easea sive Lan Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all ‘cher [Reman tony to Teachers, $1.10. 
"3 Sta Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School 
. Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


rs mole pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLIFHERS ABD DEALERS 18 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Mater 
Prang’s eee Text-Books on Art Edu 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
TO WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 


These MODELS have been epestaliy designed for th: 
b— ~ 3 CA, orm ( yt, Ley in fr and Gram. 
a ge 8 phy ~ be 


che Pay a careraiy gr TL and Go I ee an 
‘or 
‘ure! ishe the lowest ble prices. They ba: 


oeen ado — uy te ayy the country —_ 
absolu’ ispe’ correct 
vorm ' ec rawing in every stage, and especial: 
Veo colalegee and particulars, ad¢ress 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston. Mase. 
79 Wahaah Averue, Chiesg, 


Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 
Les Poetes Francaise du XIX me Sieele. 
Les Antopymes de la Langue Francaise. 


and Pall Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
French Publisher and Bookseller, 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Schools furnished. —Catalogues on application. 








NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State 
=~ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
oa Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
m 


APPOINTMENT.—A person dedinng to ontes enter 
one of these schools should apply to 
Commissioner or City Superiutendent who nos 
torward a recommendation 3 appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and i be sent by 
him — the school to which the appointment 





ADMISSION.—A pereon | must be o be at er 16 

ears of age, 0 mo 

examination at the school entered’ in ‘Arith- 

metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
can be completed in a ter 1 of 20 wecks, also 

J Samana. Reading, Writing and Spelling, 


“a DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form A will be areas in lieu of 

trance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refnnded to each student spending an entire term 


of 20 w: 
For or particulars concerning the severs] schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 











TOTIR WN AT. 





THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 


THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 


18mo, cloth, gilt head. Consisting of 
some of this author’s most popular works 
and selections. Sesame and Lilies— 
Ethics of the Dust—True and Beautiful, 
etc., etc. Put up in neat cases, contain- 
ing 3 or 4 vols. each. Sold in sets and 
separately. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Scientific and Industrial Works. 


*,* Catalogues Supplied gratis and free by Mail 
to order. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Bower, Potts&Co,, | PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Or. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. ™ 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8; stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





Midwinter Music. 


Music, as a handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and gaieties. 


SOCIAL SINGING. « coiieie ‘Songs for Banjo, 
a. On $1.) “Good Old Songs we used 


TEMPERANCE. ‘Temperance Crusade,” (5 cts. 
= ' or $3.60 at Emerson, and 
. ( 5 

ots , Or $3.00 don) Bal, ying Songs. 
Anthems,” (80 cts., 


ANTHEM BOOKS. ¢ or $720 doz. Emerson. 


* Anthems of Praise,” ($1 or $9 doz.) . Emerson. 
\ Ameen peo aa 8 alg ($1 25 or 12 doz.) 


Dow ” (80 cts., or 
$7.20 doz.) 


BASY CANTATAS 


“Ruth and Boaz,” 
J (te, < $6.dor, * Rebecca. 
65 cts., or Sec Dairy Maids’ 

upper,” Jay r $1.80 doz.) “Garden of 
Singing Floweis,” (40 cts. or 33.60 doz.) 


Great Success of our new $1 music books. 
“Piano Classics,” \ 0]. land 2, “ Popular Pian® 
Collection,” “ Popular Dance Music Collection.” 
“Seng Class’cs for Sop.” “ Classics for 

Alto, * Classic Baritone - Songs,” 
“Classic Tenor Songs.” Each book $1. 
Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON &-CO., 867 Broadway, New York, 


February te. rRa00. 














